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THE DUTY OF SOUND-MONEY MEN. 


HE candidates nominated by the convention:of 
Democratic Populists at Chicago are neither 

_ the strongest nor the weakest that might have been 
selected. Mr. WILLIAM J. BRYAN is a man of re- 
spectable private character and some brilliant 
qualities. He is eloquent, and he is animated with 
that enthusiasm which makes eloquence impres- 
sive. There is, as far as we know, no reason to 
doubt that he believes in what he says, but there 


are many reasons why he should not so believe. 


His course in the House of Representatives proved 
him to be a man of little kuowledge and superfitial 
in argoment. But his eloquence enabled him'to 
make a little go a great ‘ways, and to attract atten- 

tion to everything he said. ‘Men so gifted are apt. 
to be carricd away by their own enthusiasm, to im- 
part that enthusiasm to people as unreasoning.as 
they are themselves, und. thus to become leaders 
dangerous to those that follow them. In move- 
ments that are mainly emotional they may exercise 
great power. Mr. Bryan seems to feel this, and 
it is reported that he intends to conduct his own 
campaign for the Presidency as an orator. It is 
not improbable that, as he in a great measure, 
although not altogether, owed his nomination to 
the electrical effect of a speech, he may think that 
he can carry the election too by a series of similar 


electrical effects. It is still less improbable that in: 


this he will fail. There is a great difference be- 
tween the situation of an orator advocating the 
election of somebody else and that of a candidate 
speaking for himself, whose every utterance is sub- 
jected to the most searching scrutiny, and who may 
ruin himself by a single slip of the tongue. We 
risk little in predieting that the very brilliancy of 
those qualities which make his success as an orator 
will prove the most dangerous stumbling-block to 

his ambition as a candidate, especially as in a cam- 
_paign the issue of which is so intensely practical 
the glow of declamation wil] inevitably wear out 
when confronted by cool argument based upon in- 
disputable facts. 

In the nomination of Mr. ARTHUR SEWALL, of 
Maine, for the Vice-Presidency on a ticket designed 
to appeal to the Populistic sentiment there is some- 
thing strikingly grotesque. Mr. SEWALL is a suc- 
cessful business man of good reputation. He is 


the head of a great ship-building firm. But he is | 


also a “railroad; magnate.” Since 1875 he has 
been a director of the Maine Central Railroad Gom- 
pany, and since 1884 its president. He has been a 
director of some of the branch lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, a director of the 
Mexican Central Rail way in 1884,’5, and ‘6, president 
of the Eastern Railgoad in 1883 and 1884, director of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad in 1891 and 1893, 
director of the New York and New England Rail- 
road since 1888, and director of the Portland and 
Rochester Railroad since 1884. This would prove 
him to be a business man of large activity and in 
- a great’ measure enjoying the confidence of the 
business world; but we need not remind our read- 
ers that to the Populistic mitid a railroad magnate 
ranks among the most dangerous and detestable of 
monopolists. Worse than all this, however, is the 
fact that since 1871 Mr. S—EwaLi has been the 
président of the Bath National Bank. As national 
bankers are, according to the Populistic creed, the 
very who ‘‘corner gold,” arrange panics, 


‘may feel, they should vent upon 
“who, knowing what is right, still at this moment 
of national danger show themselves willing to sup-, 
port that which they know to be wrong, for the 
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deal in bonds, and rob the plain people of their 
money, Mr. Bryan wil! find it difficult, when on 
thé stump, to explain to his followers how he can 
make it consistent with his principles to associate 
with such sinister company, and to advocate the 
election of such a man to the second highest place 
in the government, in fact that of his own suc- 
cessor to the Presidency in case of accident. If 
Mr. SEWALL has been put on the ticket for the vul- 
gar reason that a “‘ barrel” is needed, he may, in- 
deed, prove of use in that respect; but then his 
nomination will, after all, be an element of weak- 
ness in point of logic as well as of morals. 

We firmly believe that this ticket will be defeated. 
But it will, after all, not do to make light of the 
character of the candidates or of the strength of 
“the movement which they represent. The wide- 
spread feeling of discontent and unrest in the 
West and South as well as in some of the Mid- 
dle States which has given birth to this strange 
evolution, wild and unreasoning as it is, is a seri- 
ous thing, and it should be treated seriously. It 
cannot be put down with epithets, sneers, and 
jibes. Every attempt to do so will only irritate 
its temper and make it stronger. It should not be 
forgotten that there are many people engaged in 
this movement who sincerely think themselves 
aggrieved and entitled to a respectful and sympa- 
thetic hearing. This they should have. They 


_ should be made to feel that their complaints are 


not disdainfully thrust aside, but candidly inquired 
into. Their ideas as to desirable measures of re- 
lief, whatever may be thought of their reason- 
ableness or practicability, should be met with the 
weightiest and most lucid arguments the advocates 
of sound money can muster. There are two things 
which the sound-money men should never lose sight 
of as the true objects of their efforts: one is that the 
free-coinage candidates be not only defeated, but that 
they be defeated by a majority so overwhelming 
as to destroy their last hope of the ultimate success 
of their movement; and the other is that this over- 
whelming defeat be brought about by a campaign 


‘of education so thorough as to indoctrinate the 


American people with sound notions on public 
finance at least for a generation.. Only if this is 

accomplished will the sound-money men have done 
their duty, ‘Whatever of scorn contempt they 
those Democrats 


purpose of saving their miserable little capital of 
party regularity. 


THE OOMMUNISTIO 


WITH one exception, perliaps, there has never 
been adopted in this country a declaration of po- 


_litical faith containing so many un-Democratic and 


anti-Democratic heresies as are to be found in the 
Chicago platform. First of all, the underlying 
principle of the platform is paternalism, opposition 
to which has been a Democratic profession from 
the days of JEFFERSON to the present time. It is 
one df the great misfortunes of the country that 
class legislation has instilled and expanded the be- 
lief that it is the province of government to pros- 
per and enrich: individuals through the process of 
law, and it is to _be hoped, now that the extreme 
folly and danger of the teaching is illustrated by 
the spread of communism among a people who 
ought to be most free from socialistic influences, 
that the country will set its feet in the path that 
leads to simpler and purer laws—laws that are 
really for the general welfare, instead of being for 
individual aggrandizement. 

In the first place, the makers of the Chi¢ago’ 
platform desire a system of money that rests upon 
the fiat of the government. Government has but 
one function to exercise in respect of money.. The 
Constitution gives to the Federal government the 
right to ‘‘coin money and regulate the value there- 
of.” If the government, under this provision, 
should simply certify the character and weight of 
metal of each piece, it would sufficiently perform 
‘its constitutional duty. “When, however, it under- 


takes to increase artificially the intrinsic value of, 
silver or paper, it undertakes a task beyond the 


power of any government. Money is the coined 
metal that is recognized throughout the commer- 
cial world. It is not valuable because the govern- 
ment has stamped it, but because its true value is 
thus expressed. When the government undertakes 
to run counter to the laws of nature, and to make 
a silver dollar, worth about 53 cents, equal to a 
gold dollar worth 100 cents, it fails. The silver 
dollar does not become more valuable. The gov- 
ernment, under the law of 1890 known as the 
SHERMAN law, bought silver, turned it into cur- 
rency, and endeavored to do the very thing that 
the Chicago platform demands shall be done— 
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make the silver dollar circulate at par with the 
gold dollar. But the relative value of the silver 
dollar continued to fall notwithstanding this ef- 
fort, and whereas in 1889, before the law was puss- 
ed, the silver dollar was worth 75 cents, in 1893, 
when the law was repealed, it was worth only 60 
cents. The government cannot do any more for 
silver than it did under the law of 1890. And not 
only was the effort unsuccessful, but it and the 
fear of a further experiment in the same direction 
brought on the panic of 18938, from the direful ef- 
fects of which the country is still suffering. 

If money is left to the beneficent rule of the laws 
of nature, the proper facilities for distribution be- 
ing supplied, there will be in circulation at any 
given time the precise amount of money and re- 
presentatives of money that is needed for the trans- 
action of the business of the country. In the civil- 
ized world from 2 to 5 per cent. of this amount will 
be in gold, and from 95 to 98 per cent. will be in 
paper of various kinds, including checks, and in 
minor coins. The reason why the men who were 
in control at Chicago want free coinage of silver 
is because they want ‘‘ more money.” That is, they 
want the government to increase the representa- 
tives of money, and to compel purchasers, wage- 
earners, and creditors to accept them in payment of 
what is due them. This is only an effort, bound to 
be fruitless, to increase the amount of money in 
circulation, for nothing is to be accomplished if 
merely the sum of money and its representatives 
in existence is to be increased; what these people 
really want is to make money circulate more rap- 


‘idly. This means that trade is to be made brisker 


by a law of Congress, for money circulates only as 
it is demanded by sales, loans, and general business 
activity that stimulates tle output of mills, the de- 
mand for labor, the transportation of products, and 
all the variéas movements of industry. It is be- 
yond the power of government to accomplish this; 
indeed, the very threat that government is to em- 
bark in such an enterprise has paralyzed the circu- 
lation of money, has locked it up, has made its 
holders timid, and has so checked and stopped the 
industries of the Jand that every one who works is 
suffering from an industrial apathy from which 
we will not recover until the silver movement is 
nally defeated.” ‘The immediate effects of the gov- 
ernment’s atiempt to stimulate trade by making 
money plentiful would be demands for immediate 
payment of debts, foreclosures of mortgages, refu- 
sals of new loans, the cessation of enterprises that 
employ labor, and a commercial sterility that would 
necessitate bankruptcies. 

But the fiat-money heresy is not the worst fea- 
ture of this paternal and anti-Democratic platform. 
Among other things, the communists want to con- 
trol our railroads, and they insist that the public 
debts shall not be.paid in accordance with the un- 
derstanding that existed between the government 
and its creditors when the debts were contracted. 
They will not only not have the kind of money 
that Europe uses, but will not keep faith either 
with European or American bondholders. The re- 
mote regions of the country have been brought 
into close connection with the seaboard by rail- 
roads. Twenty years ago the freight charge on 


-&@ bushel of wheat brought by rail from Chicago 


to New York was twenty-four cents; in 1894 tlje 
charge for the same service was thirteen cents 
Railroads have built up the West, and have 
brought its cheap lands into direct competition 
with the dearer lands of the East. The commu- 
nists propose to put an end to railroad building by 
taking the roads out of the hands of their owners 
and by impairing the value of their securities. 
Will.any one build roads or factories, or lend 
money on them, if politicians and communists are 


‘to manage the properties, and if interest and princi- 


pal are to be paid in money that will pass nowhere 
outside of this country, while its value within oe 
country will fluctuate from day to day ? 

We have suggested only a few of the results that 
will follow the election of Mr. Bryan—the repudi- 
ation of our debts, and the attempt of the commu- 
nists to rearrange our money system and to regu- 
late our transportation service. In addition they 
threaten an assault upon the Supreme Court, prob- 
ably by adding to the number of its judges, so that 
their schemes may not be defeated on the ground 
of their unconstitutionality. Their plan is com- 
prehensive. They have announced their hostil- 
ity to all the laws of nature by which money is 
regulated, and the overthrow of the standards of 
honor which have governed men in their relations 
with one another for more than a century. No 
country is rich enough to pay for these communis- 
tic and anarchistic experiments, and we firmly be- 
lieve that the people of the United States will not 
accept the parental control of the TILLMANSs and 
ALTGELDs, who are the powers behind Mr. Bryan 
and his platform. 
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DEMOCRATS OWE NO DUTY TO 
COMMUNISM. 


THeEnre are, happily, signs in every part of the country 
that sound-money Democrats are not hesitating as to their 
duty in the present crisis. In the South and the West, 
as wéll as in the East, prominent men and vewspapers of 
the party are announcing that they cannot support the 
ticket and platform that were nominated and adopted by 
the communists at Chicago, while some are already de- 
claring their purpose to support Mr. McKuvixy. 

It is difficult for a loyal partisan to turn bis back upon 
the organization which may have stood for his political 
faith during the whole of his manhood. Not only his po- 
litical faith, but his political associations and friendships 


are involved, and althongh for several years the Demo. 


cratic party has been rendered impotent for good by its 
‘* bosses” and its socialists, many good men have clung to 
it because of its ideals and its history. But now all that is 
gone. Its ideals were utterly destroyed when the party 
renounced what Mr. Ciave.anp and his friends have 
represented, while its history does not belong to the men 
who captured the organization at Chicago, and drove its 
oldest and best leaders out of a national convention. 

It was not a regularly constituted Democratic conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Bryan at Chicago. The power 
to nominate the candidate was obtained by excluding rcgu- 
larly eredentialed delegates, and by admitting silver men 
in their places. Mr. Bryan himself Was not chosen a 
delegate to the convention by the regular organization of 
his State, but was admitted for the purpose of giving 
the communists the two-thirds vote necessary to nomi- 
nate him. But aside from this somewhat technical sug- 
gestion, a very large number of Democrats believe that 
the triumph of the candidates and platform of Chicago 
would be a severe blow to the country, and that the plat- 
form is hostile to Democratic principles. 

Such men must be either patriots or partisans. It is to 
be expected that a large number of leaders of the machine, 
and of workers in its behalf, will prefer partisanship to 
patriotism, but this is not to be expected of the men who 
compelled the machine to nominate Mr. CLEVELAND in 
1892, and of the vast number of Democrats who have no 
personal or predatory interest in politics. In some way 
or other these Democrats must find a way to contribute 
to the defeat of the communists, How they shall most 
effectively do this is a practical problem which they must 
solve for themselves. One thing is certain, the Democrat 
who recognizes the danger of communism to the institu- 
tions of the country, and who yet supports Mr. Bryan 
for the sake of preserving what he calls his regularity, is 
&,worthy comrade of TILLMAN and ALTGELD, and as such 
be remembered hereafter. 


REPUDIATION | AND BUSINESS. 

One of the New York.morning newspapers published, 
the other day, a curious and suggestive report of an inter- 
view with Mr. W. H. Venasie, of Georgia. Mr. VENABLE, 
who is described as the President of the Georgia Senate, 
was quoted as saying that he did not expect the ticket 
nominated at Chicago to win. He specified some of the 
mistakes that the convention had made which, in his 
judgment, diminished the chances of its candidates. But 
he added that ‘‘ we should protect ourselves against the 
money power of the East. It will soon control the entire 
country. It is awful to think of. Tt is forever clutching 
at more money and more power.” At this juncture the 
reporter was happily inspired to ask Mr. VENABLE the na- 
ture of his errand to New York. And then, in the lan- 
guage of Sergeant Buzfuz, ‘‘ follows this very remarkable 
expression ”—‘‘I am here to borrow money to erect the 
finest office-Building in the South.” 

The collocation of the denunciation of the ‘‘ money 
power of the East,” and the appeal to it, may have been 
made closer by the craft of the reporter than it was in 
Mr. VENABLE’s mind or even in his language. But the 
collocation is none the less typical and significant. It is 
plain that there are some hundreds of thousands, at least, 
’ of American citizens and voters who are in the same con- 
fused condition of'mind revealed by the avowals of Mr. 
VENABLE of Georgia. The victims of this confusion would 
probably say that when they were denouncing the money 
power of the East they were talking politics, but when 
they were invoking aid from it they were talking busi- 
ness. It would be convenient for them if that view 
might prevail, but that cannot be. Before the-C 
convention it was aihounced that the banks of a South- 
western city had taken the silver-talk of some of their 
customers much more seriously than the silver - talkers 
expected it to be taken. They even went the length of 
closing the accounts of these customers. This step was, 
no doubt, viewed by the customers with disgust and as 
& mean commercial persecution for political opinions— 
including the opinion that a fifty-cent dollar was good 
enough to pay a dollar of debt. 

As a matter of fact, the banks were much more logical 
than the depositors, and administered to them a most 
effective object-lesson. They inculcated the truth that 
this year politics and business were the same thing, and 
that the programme which has now been embodied in the 
Chicago platform was an attack upon all property and 
all business. Whoever supports the proposal that the 
monetary unit of the country shall have but half the pur- 
chasing power that it purports to have for every purpose 
except the payment of debts, in which it shall count at 
its full nominal value, avows himself a repudiator to the 
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extent of half his indebtedness, Why should such a man 
expect to borrow any more money, éxcept terms 
which will cover the risk to which the lender exposes 
himself? The Georgian gentleman who has furnished 
the text for these remarks would doubtless “‘ repudiate ” 
the notion that be is a repudiator, and he might point to 
another sentence in-his interview, which sets forth that 
**you cannot make a paper rag a dollar, and you cannot 
make it good for a dollar except by putting a dollar be- 
hind it.” These are sensible words, in direct contradic- 
tion to the Chicago platform, but also in direct contra- 
diction to the speaker’s previous statement, that “the 
money power of the East is forever clutching at more 
money and more power,” A disposition on the part of 
the borrower to pay back a cheaper dollar, and to eke out 
the moral weakness of his position by his vote, will tend 
to delay the construction of office - buildings and other 
industrial enterprises in those parts of the country in 
which ots disposition is manifested. 


POPE LEO XIIT.’S INVITATION TO 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

‘He of the Vatican has spoken again. Pope Leo XIII. 
has often spoken, but this time on a new theme. No pope 
of the last two centuries has surpassed him in a keen amd 
quick perception of the rapid changes in popular senti- 
ment, and of the paternal way, from the Vatican point of 
view, in which to confront and adapt them, Besides, he 
excels in.stately and labored declamations on the main 
thought of the hour upon ecclesiastical polity and doctrine. 
His encyclical is well timed, for it recognizes the pre-emi- 


-nence of the aspiration for the union of Christendom. 


GLapDsTONE bad heard that something of the kind was 
in due time to come from the Vatican. He therefore wrote 
his letter to Cardinal Rampouua, the Pope’s Secretary of 
State, pleading for Lro's recognition of the validity of 
Anglican orders. The encyclical is not an answer to 
GLADSTONE, and was probably in type and translated into 
many languages before the great Englishman had put his 
plea on paper, and nowhere mentions, even remotely, the 
validity of the orders of the 35,000 Anglican clergy. But 
in a sense it is an answer, for it says in substance: All 
who are out of my fold are schismatics; they belong to no 
Church; they must accept me as the one Holy Father, and 
they must adopt every one of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines. The inspiration of the Apocrypha, the celibacy 
of the clergy, the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, papal infallibility, and all the rest must be accepted, 
or the recusant is ‘‘outside the Catholic communion.” 

The language is explicit. Nobody can be admitted into 
this blessed unity ‘‘ who in the least degree deviates from 
even one point. of the doctrine proposed by the authori- 
tative magisterium of the Church.” The primacy of the 
Pope, the recognition of his apthority, and the assent to 


every doctrine which he fepresents are the conditions of - 


the only Christian union which Rome can entertain. 


The Pope begins by declaring his ‘desire to bring all 


peoples into one Christian fold, and then proceeds to place 
before them the example of the Church in which all 
should be united, and to show that the Church is a visible 
body, and only one body; that it is the guardian of the 
world’s faith; that of necessity there must be a unity of 
government as well as of faith; and therefore that “as 
Christ willed that His kingdom should be visible, He was 
obliged to designate a vicegerent on earth in the person of 
St. Peter. He also determined that the authority given 


‘to, Him for the salvation of mankind in perpetuity should 


be inherited by St. Peter's successors.” 

The conclusion is now natural and easy. The authori- 
tative magisterium being determined—and this is only a 
beautiful and classical euphemism for the mastery of the 
Pope above bishops, councils, and all else—nothing further 
is wanted than the application, which is substantially this: 
“‘Come into the one Church of Rome. Do not hesitate. 
The ultimate tribunal is vested in one man—namely, his 
own pontifical self—who, when speaking in his official 
quality, divides his authority with no man or number of 
men when he declares on doctrine or morals. He can an- 
nul whatever councils determine. He holds St. Peter's 
keys, and can bind or Joose at will. All must obey his 
orders. How easy, then, is the union of all Christendom!” 

One learns a lesson from this last encyclical from the 
Vatican—that Rome has lost nothing of its monumental 
egoism. The invitation of the Thirteenth Lion to all. 
the lambs to come into union with him might easily have 
been made by Lazo X. or Grecory VIL It is musty 
with the antiquities of the temporal power of four cen- 
turies ago. The dust of the centuries flies out of it as 
one turns over its parchment pages. Rome alone is in 
the true path. 

Still, there is a difference in the way of putting things 
nowadays. Even a pope scolds no more. The language 
of the authoritative magisterium is calm. There is no- 
thing of the elder bluster. The anathemas against Prot- 
estants are forgotien as though veritable antiques. This 
is a gain for the courtesy of words. Never more will a 
pope speak as universal master. 

No practical result, however, can be expected of this 
appeal for the submission of Protestants. GLADsTONE’s 


_ letter and the Pope’s encyclical are pleasant reading, even 


for midsummer, and belong to the somniferous literature 


_of the season. No harm will come of either, and the Tiber 


and the Thames will flow on just as before. The sun 
will rise and set as usual, whether the Pope continues to 
write encyclicals or to feed his sparrows under the de- 
lightful shades of the Vatican Gardens, 
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THE ONLY ISSUE. 


Mr. made a speech on Saturday the 11th 


July which indicates that he is aroused to the demands 
of this unhappy time, and that he recognizes the signifi- 
cance ofthe campaign. Among other things, he sxid that 
the presetit contest ‘‘ is a struggle to preserve the financial 


honor of the United States,” and that ‘‘in this contest pa- - 


triotism is above party, and national bonor is dearer than 
‘any party: name.” 

These ought to be, and we have no doubt will be, the 
watchwords of the political campaign. Mr. McKixn ey 
has ceased to be merely the candidate of the Republican 
party. By reason of the capture of the Democratic con- 
vention by the silver men, the communists, the anarchists, 
Bayan, Buanp, and ALTGELD—he is the 
leader in a war which the common enemies of sound- 
money men of all parties are waging not only against the 
long results of civilization, but against the national honor. 
This is the issue on which patrictic men will unite, and it 


is aiding the enemy to talk of other issues, to make pre-- 


tence that Mr. McKin.ey’s election wil! be the triumph of 
the tariff policy that he stood for when he was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, or of anything except 
the proposition that the United States shal) adbere to the 
money standard of the civilized world. 

If the communists triumph jin the coming election, this 
country will take the lowest place among the powers that 
are counted great. It will undertake, if the Chicago policy 
be carried out, to do by corrupt legislation what weuker 
powers would not dare to try. It will repudiate its ob- 
ligations, and the effort to keep the promise of the gov- 
ernment to maintain the parity of the metals will thus be 


abandoned. Although the expenditures of the government 


are likely to exceed its receipts during the next fiscal 

year, the communists announce that the Executive is to 

be deprived of the power to borrow money for the pur- 

pose of meeting such an emergency. In other words, 

the national creditor, when the debt due to him is for 

work done or material supplied to the government, is to 
go unpaid. 

* The communists propose to transform a hitherto honest 
nation—a nation that of all the nations of the world has 
paid its debts most promptly—into a repudiating and 
swindling nation. This is incidental to so transforming 
our money system that our farmers, the chief exporters of 
the country, will always be at the mercy of the exchange 
broker, will alweys be compelled to pay blood-money, or 
insurance against the fluctuation of the silver dollar, 
which, under communistic government, will be our only 
form of currency. It is in a contest between honor 
and dishonor that Mr. McKtnuzy finds himself a leader. 
Therefore we must hear no more of issues that have di- 
vided honest men in the past. The task of defentling the 
constry’s honor is one that demands the united and en- 
thusiastic energies of good citizens of al! parties. 


THE CRETAN INCIDENT. 


It is nearly five hundred years since the Ottoman Turk . 
forced his way into Enrope. He.was an exotic then, and 
as the centuries have passed, his exotic characteristics 
have grown more and more evident. That he was of 
some use in the development of the higher civilization of 
Europe we, who even now understand so little of the 
inner meanings of history, would be rash to deny, but 
what that use was is not very clear. 

When he first entered Europe he did so on the rising 
tide of a new-born religious enthusiasm, and with all the 
unimpaired vigor of a desert ancestry. These qualities 
carried him from conquest to conquest then, and it is the 
natural decay of these qualities that shows him at his 
worst to-day. No great change has come over the, race 
since the days of MonaMMED II. or the magnificent So.y- 
MAN; the real difference lies mainly in his surroundings. 
Armenian massacres and Cretan outrages were common 
things then, but the scale on which they were perpetrated 
was generally a smail one, because of the hopelessness of 
resistance. To-day it is otherwise. The stars in their 
courses have fought against the Turk; or, in other words, 
he and his methods are out of date, and he begins to have 
a suspicion that it is so. Even if he doesn’t know it, the 
races he has held so long in subjection—Greeks, Slavs, 
Arménians—all know it to-day, and rise in resistance to- 
wrongs which their ancestors submitted to in despair of 
resetle. It is the times that have changed, not the Turk. 
Five hundred years ago he was an exotic in Europe; to- 
day he is an anachronism. 

It is this which lends to events in Turkey such a new 
and special interest to-day. Bad and oppressive govern- 
ment is no novelty there; cruelty and outrage are no nov- 


 elties; it is the resistance that is new, and it is the wide- 


spread and spontaneous character Of that resistance which 
marks the beginning of the end so far as Turkish rule in 
Europe, and in the early future in Asia Minor also, is 
concerned. The selfish jealousies of European nations 
may retard this result, but they will be powerless to pre- 
vent it. It was possible, though with some loss of self-. 
respect, to abandon Armenia to massacre and that kind of 
Roman peace that was secured by desolation, but it will 
hardly he possible to do as much for Crete. The island 
lies in the course of trade, its people have near relatives 
who are admitted into the family of European nations, it 
is of- itself important io the commerce of the West. It is 
a safe prediction to make to-day that, if its people are but 
true to themselves, they are certain to-meet with a better 
faté than has so far befallen Armenia. 
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WILLIAM KUSPIS KUSSELL 


EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 
Tue sudden death of William Eustis Russell, ex-Gov- 


_ @rnor of Massachusetts, in a camp not far from Quebec, 
during the night of July. 16, comes at a time pecul- 
iarly effective to emphasize his notable services: to his 
country. His last pablic work was to protest atthe Dem- 
ocratic National Conv in a a week: be- 
fore, agaimst*party and nal: through the 
adoption of a free-silver plank in the platform.” He nes 


spoke in the convention and out of it against this folly. 


So far as the routine record of Mr. Russell's life is con- 
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‘office in the cobptry-with ‘credit: It is: not too, 


highest 
much to say that be ayas.the idul.and the hope ‘of the 


young Democracy 0 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. _ 
Tug. death of William Hamilton Gibson has come as 
a shock to his. many friends-in.New York. Some of 
them had met him ia his accustomed haunts in the city. 
within a few weeks, apparently in the enjoyment of 
usual abounding health and spirits. Others who had seen 
him at his home‘in Washington, Connecticut, where he 
ilied, were Jess surprised, for they were aware that his 
condition had become such as to excite gy erg 
William Hamilton Gibson was born. in Sandy Hook, 
Connecticut, October 5, 1850, and received his first school- 
ing at the famous ‘‘Gunnery ” at Washington, Connecti- 
cut, the head master of which made an impression upon 
_ ils com ble with that which was made upon so 
aDy Bn lish boys, who afterwards became distinguished, 
by Arnold of Rugby.. Mr. Gibson ae Sees com- 
memorated his-own obligations to bh rin a paper of 
reminiscences of his school days. The bent of young Gib- 
son’s mind seems to have been shown in the choice, for his 
further education, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Instithte, 
upon leaving which he had already determined to devote 
himself to art," It was in 1870 that he began to make a 
specialty of botanical drawing, done with scientific exact- 
itude, for a number of periodicals. 


It was not, however, until some: years later, when .he 


made his début in Harper's MAGAZINE with a paper on 
‘*Birds and Plumage,” illustrated’ by ‘himself, that it 
came to be generally recognized that along with the rigor- 
ous scientific exactitude there was a distinct and individual 
artistic quality. The frontispiece, a full-page and full- 
size drawing of a peacock's feather. ‘‘The Peerless Plume,” 
was.a four de force of elaborate skill both in the sme 
and in the engraving, although the nature of the subject 
made it impossible to exhibit in it the artistic “ note” of 
the designer. ‘ This was a pensive grace that he contrived 
to impart not less to the drawing of a bunch of way-side 
weeds than'to an expanded lai ype. This paper and 
the others which followed it put their author quite in the 
front rank of ‘‘ black and white” men. ‘They. were sub- 
sequently collected in a handsome volume, entitled High- 
ways and Byways, published in-1888. The volame vindi- 
cated the author's right to ition as ancartist with 
the pen as well as with the pencil, and bim toa 
place among those enthusiastic: naturalisis'who have the 
skill in words. to: impart ‘their enthusiasm, from: White of 
Selborne to:Thoreau and Richard Jefferies. , . Ss 
- The same qualities that were shown in this volume were 
exhibited in its author’s other works, illustrated ‘by him- 
self: Camp Life in the Woods, Trapping and making, 
Pastoral Happy Hunting-Grounds, and 
In this dast : ‘natably,; as -well:as in the:still \lateri vol- 


treatige on 

Toadstools is a practical manual, and‘a 
‘on the simple art of from poisdn- 
ous fungi; but the execution Of the colored-plates neces 
sary for this :purposé, as well’ as of the illustrations in 


Our. Edible, Toadstools and ‘Mughrooma, liberal: early in Aprilpand: 


~ 
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od 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


real depopulation which.the city wears. - It is useless, in 
our-compassion and ‘honor. for those who are obliged to 
remain in. town, to pretend that. vast: numbers of people 
not gone away, or that there are:ae many people in 
town as ever. Thereare not-nearly sotmany people, and 
“people have gone ca, tensof thousands, by hundreds 
of thousands. They; ‘began :teigo aitray to Europe 

steamer 


could carry, while the 


to | hotels and 
| ining mech in- 
definitely greater volume. By of June the 
street-effect of depletion was al mpticeable, not 
perhaps to these who remained, but Ser those who 


cerned a few words would tell it all.- He was. born ia Diack and white; make it one of the handsomest of recent returned. 


1857: graduated from Harvard in 1877; was admitted to 


Besides the illustrations of -his.dwn. books, Mr, 


The.city now in mid-July. still siune the sense softened 


ks. 
the bar in 1880; became a Common Councilman in his Gibson devoted ‘his artistic skillto the illustration of other to the caressing sounds of the waves.and-the leaves; but 


birthplace and home, Cambridge, in 1881; was an Alder-, 


authors, in¢luding the pictorial edition of Longfellow. . © 


it is with nosuch magnitude of noise as business and plea- 


man in 1882 and 1883; was elected Mayor in.1884. His ‘ ‘The popularity of his books encouraged their author a ‘sure join in sending up in their season. As many trains 


fearless stan for law and order and his broad judgment 
Governor in 1888. He polled more votes than did Mr. 


Cleveland, then running- for President. That made him .Mr.-Gibson. His unfeigned enthusiasm for bis subject, and thousands of cabs, coupés, and carriages, w 


‘few years ngo to venture into the field of popular lec- 


in public affairs made him the Democratic candidate for tures on natural history. This field: had not since the 


time of Agassiz been cultivated with such success as. by 


grind and séeream-on the tracks overhead, and as many 
horse-cars and cable:carg tinkle and whit by. on the tracks 
underfoot, they are’ none of them so | laden ; 

th thou- 


the candidate for next year. Again he reduced the Re- the clearness and ease of his verbal elucidations, and the sands of provision-carts and delivery-wagons, are idle and 


publican plurality, and that made him the candidate the 
next year, 1890. when he was elected. He had a lar 
personal following, and was re-elected Governor in 1891 


- and 1882. He retired from public life then. New Eng-' 


land wanted to vote-for him for President'in the 
cago convention. He threw personal considerations aside ' 
oe the free-silver storm came, and tried to stop the 


Mr. Russell had that quality of personal magnet 
which is most potent for political success. His absolute 
honesty and devotion to conscience made him-a marked 
man, and although others on the State Democratic tickets 
were not elected, he won three successive elections to the 
Governorship with comparative ease. He canvassed the 
entire State. - He was an excellent speaker, and his direct 
and dee ea a: style won friends fur him wherever he ap- 


As Mayor, Mr. Russell wom approval by his rigorous 


ingenuity and felicity ef his Allustrations, by means not 
‘only of his ready crayon; but of mechanical apparatus de- 
‘vised: by himself, made the lectures.as entertaining as they 
were dnstructive and valuable. . There could ‘be no more 
enjoyable ‘treat, in its own. kind, as allewho have expe- 
rie it will agree, than his illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Cross- 


Feriilization.” 


+ Mr, Gibson’s personal charm impressed.itself upon the 
hearers of these lectures—a charm that came of his essen- 
‘tial heartiness and benevolence of nature. But of course 
‘this was far more deeply felt by: those who were privileged 
‘to associate, with him more closely, and by all those who 
_were brought into with him he will be sin- 
cerely mourned. Mr. Gibson leaves a wife and two sons. 


enforcement of the anti-liquor-selling Jaws, although per- ~ fy 
sovally he was.opposed to such laws. He.acted his part . & 


faithfully as chief executive of his city during some labor . 
troubles, and’secured the respect of strikers and employ- .- 


y 
ers. As Governor he preserved the high traditions of the 


office, made appointments that were universally commend- 


ed, and although the Legislature of the State was opposed: 
iency 


to him politically, he left a record in the office fore 
and devotion .to public interests that was -most enviable. 


Had the gold-standard men controlied:-the National 


ocratic Convention at Chicago, he would. have been a 
leading candidate fer the nomination. His -candidac 
would have been based solely on merit. His last pu 
words, uttered at the Chicago convention, closed with this 
prophecy: 
**When the storm has subsided and the dark clouds of 
passion and prejudice have worn away, and there comes 
a sober second: thought of the people, then the protest the 
minority here mate will be held as the ark. of the cove- 


nant of the faith, where all Democrats will be reunited and — 
go forth to fight for the eld principles and carry them to © 
justice to the theme. that.allures me, but nothing smaller 


triumphant victory.” 

It is adistinguished honor for any man to become Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. . That post - carries with it the 
official title of ‘‘ His Excellency,” 
Constitution, It is a remarkable honor to become Gov- 
ernor of that commonwealth at the age of 88. It is still 
more remarkable to obtain that honor at such an age-when 
the man attaining it belongs to‘an almdst hope mi- 
nority party. These honors William E.. Russell had ; bat 
the greatest honor of all was the unbounded respect which 
the people.gave him.: He had filled the highest office 
Massachusetts with credit. He was worthy to fill 


better say; wonted sentiment... If.one’s cit 


recognized bythe State a ph 

in this little space.. At the best,I 
‘can be made so lifelike as to convince of their characteris- — 
‘ ticality, and -I shall ‘not: blame the reader if he. says he 
never saw. such things,.or-never. saw. them. exactly so. 
: believe no two. people the. ;moon, 
and I do not see why. they shou 

_ same midsummer New York. , 


ROM time to time one goes back. to town during the 
summer, and gets a bizarre effect of mrengoners rom 
its familiarity, winch deepens as the season deepens, till 
‘mid-August, and then begins slowly to efface itself.- Then 
‘all that is habitual comes to. the surface again, and one 
has one’s city back in its wonted aspect, or. eee I had 
New York, 
. this experience is intensified, for the New. York is intensi- 
fication iu everything, even in the absence of intensity. 


I wish that I had a canvas that. would suffer me to do 
than a life-size map of the lis would. give my pen- 
cil enough; : and is only.an expression, a feature, 


ognomy,.that I can hope to get-recognizably down 
am not.sure that these 


‘be expected to-see the 


*  Tthiok that what strikes one most vividly is the air of 
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‘mute that at other times swell the uproar. Out of two 
million: New- Yorkers (one likes to anticipate the facts of 
‘the census), per ‘fifteen hundred thousand remain; 
‘but: the five ‘hundred thousand gone are those whose 
‘wealth and luxury keep most of the wheels of small traf- 
fic and of fashion-flying. It is only the public vebicles 
and the heavy trucks of commerce whose tires now grind 


upon the air in the streets and avenues whiere they have 
The city is sensibly emptier of its c both to the 


.ear and to. the eye, and I suspect the belief some of us 
have that it is filled up with strangers from the South and 
‘West is an illusion. e notice these becnnse their pres- 
ence defines itself strongly against the void; but they can- 
not be here in any s great»numbers; Hiough a distin- 
. guished Southwesterner has celebrated New York as the 
most. ble summer resort on the coast. Still you do 
‘meet them in the street, now and tlien, and when this 
— with me, I have a pleasure ff their strenuously 
individualized ype which is very distinct: ‘The Western- 
er is not, , 80 obvious as the. Southerner; be is of 
our own Commercial civilization; but the elder Southerner, 
_after a who ration of the eommon principle of Amer- 


ican democracy, bas still something feudal and lordly in 
his past.. Llike his swarthy ite Mustache and 


chin tuft, liis countenance at ave end suave, his 
‘bearing courteotis- but stately.’ I id like to speak to 
-him when I-meéet him in Fifth Avenue or.Broadway, now 
‘so eased of their throngs that we need rot jostle each oth- 
: er, and I have a feeling that he would doff to me, if I took 
-off my hat to him, and would not think, my salutation 
amiss. I am.not sure that I have seen any of the ladies 


” of his family on the street, but you may identify them by 


their charming accent at a pretty hotel where I sometimes 
‘stop in my summer visits to town, It has a great court 
‘ with:a fountain in the middle, and palms: in tubs round 

the fountain, and galleries where you may dine looking 
-down upon the fronds and jets. at night a band plays, 


.and then it is all very tropical, and picturesque 
_ Southern visitors serve to heighten the illusion. 


I suppose they come on from heats which mast make 


Our summer seem mostly.a delightful memory of spriv 
‘ or a revery. of autumn; and I faney they go a great ; 
. to. the summer amusements. of the theatres; though I can- 
. not testify to this from my own knowlege, The amuse- 
. ments are not such as would;tax the mind, 

not to waste themselves in thought, bat one might say this 


if they wished 
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THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
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most plays in the winter-time. I do not iusist, how- 

ot that ar amusements shall always instruct us; it is 
quite enough if they occasionally amuse us; and ove can 
always have recourse to the house if the stage fails us in 
this. ‘ 
I have a fancy (1 really feel that I am getting to have 
an imagination, in exercise of these conjectures) that at 
such theatres as are open tite audience is mostly made up 
of strangers; and that at other places, like the vaudeville 
entertainments and the roof - gardens, the stay-nt-home 
~ New-Yorker prevails. I cannot say that he shows the 
better ‘taste in this matter, and so far as I have experi- 
mented, I have found the theatre rather better fun than 
the roof-garden. If you will get beyond the range of the 
electric fans in the theatre, where they must digseminate 
indefinite neuralgia and pveumonia, you are very com, 
fortable; but in the roof-garden you are the prey of alf 
the elements. In compensation, a little stage, at a great 
distance, invites the troubled eye moony a mist of tobac- 
co smoke, a cross-glare of electrics, and a constant agita- 
tion of hats, with the occasional interposition of a waiter’s 
solid bulk, as he serves an order or makes change at a 
neighboring table. 

The roof-gardeu has-apparevtly come to stay (there 
ought really to be some way of representing by their 
initials es | phrases as that, and ‘‘a very busy man.” 
and ‘‘a very sick woman,” and ‘‘ breakfast is my best 
meal,” etc.), but I hope not in its present discomfort and 
fatuity. After all, a well-ventilated ground-floor garden, 
or say, third-story garden, would be better; but the no- 
tion of a roof-garden flatters the fancy; and it will prob- 
ably be reformed before it is superseded. 

But as yet, spectacle for spectacle, I prefer the street, 
and especially the poorer sort of street. At this season, 
the respectable streets are undeniably as dull as most of 
their dwellers are at all seasons, but wherever poverty, 
virtuous or vicious, abides there is the charm of a more 
dramatized being. I miss nowadays, to be sure, the old- 
time dirt which used to prevail in the poorer streets; the 
impartial sweep of Colonel Waring’s white angels’ wings 
has changed all tlrat; but nothing save enterprise or fire 
. €an change the picturesque shabbiness of the houses; 
and there is a stretch of a cross-town street up from my 
ferry. which is a constant joy to me. Its whole surface is 
gridironed with horse-car tracks; the sky is webbed with 
the rails and ties of the elevated roads; it seems the fa- 
vorite course of iron-laden trucks and beer-wagons ; men 
pushing rag-and-old-bottle carts prefer it, and hand-or- 
gunists claim it for their own. The sun scalds down 
into it all day long, and the children dance on the side- 
walks to the music and the uproar, or play hop-scotch, or 
skip the rope in a temperature which the average sala- 
mander would find a little trying. Young mothers pla- 
cidly nurture their offspring on the door-steps or at the 
windows, or in loosely flying cotton with Wat- 
teau falis, promenade before their dweilings with their 
babies in their arms. Frowsy men haunt the wicker 
half-doors of the corner saloons, and boys puss ball on the 
kerb-stones in a wild freedom unmolested by the cops. 
Now and then my heart is wrung by the sight of a bo 
suddenly taken captive by his mother and put to push his 
little sister or brother in a baby-carriage, the mock and 
byword of his mates. But there are few elements of 
tragedy in the drama, which is eminentiy domestic, and 
which I should find playing far into thet right, with un- 
abated interest, if 1 were taking the theatg train home. 
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IV. ‘ 


I like at this season to buy a book, for I find a real lit- 
erary leisure in the clerks, who are very different now 
from the salesmen whose commercial briskness hurries 
and confuses my choice in winter. They take a friendly 
interest in my modest purchase; they let me turn over 
whole counterfuls of books, and are not apparently hurt 
if, after all, I take nothing. It is much the same at other 
shops, where I get upon such human terms with those 
whose natural.prey I am, that they voluntarily suggest 
© where they think I may find the thing they find they have 

not got. The bargain-counter itself now experiences its 

‘noments of relaxation, and you can easily get by the 

doors of the largest stores. The pavements of the great 

shopping streets rest from the trouble of one-half the dis- 

* tracted feet that haunt them earlier and later; and in 
other streets you may encounter pretty young housewives 
who are staying in town with their husbands, and who in 
their cool muslins and airy hats, look as if they were out 
for the purchase of nothing more extravagant than a can- 
taloupe or a salad. They impart I know not what of 
pastoral and idyllic to the city scene, and make you wish 
to know all about them. 

If I look in upon some business friend now, I find him 
at his desk indeed, but with an effect of generous detach- 
ment, and with an air of willingness to go out and lunch 
at any hour of the day, even though wiping the pousse- 
café from his moustache at the very moment. The places 
where he lunches and dines al] try to make themselves 
attractive to him, and to still the yearnings of his heart 
for wife and child, and the home they have taken with 
them out of town, and I suppose they measurably succeed. 
I myself like best those where they serve you a table d’hite 
dinner, and of these the places kept by my second-com- 
patriotsthe Italians. These endeavor to puta little imagi- 
nation into their allurements, which are not all appeals 
to the appetite. In many a brownstone cross-street of 
waning fashion you will find a canopy overarching the 
stairway from the pavement, with pots of plants mount- 
ing the steps in procession and marshalling the way to 
the dining-rooms, where flowers nod from the window- 
gardens of the old parlor casements. 

I do not know but the pleasure stops with these fairy 
promises; I will not assume to speak from a very general 
experience in the summer, but there comes a time of life 


when the Italian table @hote is not at any season digested. 


with the joyous transports of former years. Still, I would 
be willing to suffer a little, once or twice a summer, for 
the glimpses of unwonted life that such places afford one 
then. It is quite another kind of fellow-creature from 
the hardy youth of winter whom one sees there in July, 
and the other evening I made bold to imagine a most 
respectable-looking middle-aged Boston couple at the table 
just in front of me. I did not catch sight of either of 
their faces; hers was hid by his head, which had its back 
tome; but I fancied them in the tempered joy of a second- 
marriage wedding-journey. They were in every way 
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very correct, and very, very quiet; but I ‘think they se- 
cretly felt themselves to be on a dat, and in such a place 
as they would have resorted to in their native city for no 
earthly consideration. Ww. 


THIS BUSY 
‘WORLD- 


AN item of wor maging | news says that Mr. Charles 
A. Dana is travelling in the Daghestan Caucasus, and 
that he has with him two consuls and four foreign news- 
paper men, representing German, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish newspapers. It is pleasant, while our intellectuals 
are creaking over the silver question, to think of some one 
who is having a bully time and who does not care wheth- 
er school keeps or not. Since Mr. Dana can speak four 
languages a day to the members of his own party, and as 
many more, perhaps, to the natives of the countries he 

s through, he must find his environment pretty near- 
y satisfactory, and no one need expect him to be in any 
haste about getting home. 


No doubt those two consuls (one British, one American) 
who are ~ er to be of Mr. Dana’s party add interest 
to his travels. Consuls selected are very 
company, for they are persons of experience in affairs, 
and learn many useful and agreeable things in the course 
of their business. A London despatch, dated July 6, 1896, 
tells of the brave exploit of a consular-bred youth, Mr. 
Cecil Piatt, of Cincinnati. He was aboard a vacht that 
wus one of the competitors in a sailing-match, on July 4, 
in Queenstown Harbor. Nineteen yachts were in the 
race; a man fell overboard from one of them, and young 
Piatt jumped in after him. He got his man, but another 
yacht came along and sailed over him inthe water. Piatt 
had to let go, and the other man was drowned, but he 
was rescued himself, and report says his conduct is spoken 
of at Queenstown as being ‘ characteristic of the Ameri- 
can race.” Mr. Cecil Piatt is the son of John James 
Piatt, an old acquaintance of the WEEKLY’s readers, and 
formerly United States consul at Cork. Cecil, who is 
eighteen years old, is an expert yachtsman and yacht- 
builder, and a painter in water-colors of yachts and yacht- 
ing scenes. ve years ago he built with his own hands a 
sail-boat, modelled after the Volunteer, which is still afloat 
in Cork Harbor. He has been drowned once, but was 
brought to life again. He isa deputy consul at Cork, and 
has an older brother who is vice-consul at Dublin, and an- 
other who is deputy consul at Edinburgh. The three of 
them recently sailed x two or three ton yacht, called The 
Babe, from Cork to Glasgow, nearly eight hundred miles, a 
good deal to the admiration of the natives. All the Piatt 
boys, it seems, are expert sailor-men, the result of their 
consular education at Queenstown. : 


Yachting is a summer occupation for people who 
have yachts and like to sail in them; but it seems not to 
be a sure cure for everything, for the papers said the other 
day that Ogden Goelet’s White Ladye was lying in Cowes 
Harbor with its owner dangerously ill aboard. If people 
are going to be dangerously ill, they can do it any where. 
One wonders whether the domestic difficulties which have 
resulted so disastrously to the health of a respected branch 
of the Vanderbilt family have reached across the sea and 
smitten the Vanderbilts’ next-door neighbor at Newport. 


The city of Buffalo has furnished amusement to various 
rival cities in the States of New York and Ohio by pro- 
ducing a death record for the last six months with a rate 
of only 11.67 per thousand. This is an extremely low 
rate, aud Buffalo is proud of it; but her neighbors say that 
she has got it not because her deaths have been few, but 
by an immense exaggeration of her survivors. Her as- 
sumption is that she has gained a hundred thousand in 
»opulation in six years, and her death rate, accordingly, is 

sed on 2 population of 355.000. The laugh seems to be 
on Buffalo in this matter. She has attempted too much. 
If she had been content to pose merely as a big city she 
might have done that, and if she had been satisfied to seem 
abnormally healthy she might have succeeded; but when 
she tries to work robust health and robust size out of the 
same figures, of course her rivals will tell her that ber 
facts disprove her estimates. 


It is an obscure Briton nowadays who has not relatives 
in America. Mr. Crockett, whose story of ‘‘The Gray 
Man” lately ran its lively course in the WEEKLY, has an 
aunt who has lived for thirty-three years in Springfield, 
Ohio. She tells tales of ber nephew, and says that when 
he was a boy he had a great book hunger, and would 
make any sacrifice to satisfy it. As he grew older, she 
says, he spent days on the hills absorbing and studying the 
- so which he would put into words when he got 
10me. 


It is some months since newspaper-readers all over the 
country began to read of the remarkable effectuality of 
the elevated-railroad pillar opposite No. 5 Fulton Street, 
in Brooklyn, iv killing and maiming inoffensive citizens. 
This pillar, it seems, forms one of the supports of the 
Fulton Street terminal of the Kings County Elevated 
road. It stands between the tracks of the Fifth Avenue 
trolley line, at a point where the crowds from the ferr 
board the surface cars. The pillar is so near the trac 
as to brush off with certainty and despatch any person 
standing on the foot-board of a passing car. Since the 1st 
of January twenty-two people have been crushed between 
this pillar and moving cars. Two of them have been 
killed, and a large proportion of those hurt have been 
badly ——_ The pillar has been so much talked about, 
and its destructiveness is so notorious, that it has come to 
be known as Death’s Pillar. Strange to say, nothing has 
been done about it until the 11th of this month. It 
smashed a man’s head that day, and the Fifth Avenue 
trolley line concluded it would be necessary to take extra 
precaution. So now every car stops when it gets to that 
pillar. That trolley-cars should be allowed to run amuck 
against an iron pillar in a civilized American city for six 
months, with such a resulting tale-of death and injury, is 
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an amazing and incomprehensible thing. And yet the 
Brooklyn agle grieves and grumbles because Brooklyn 
men, when away from home, are so prone to register them- 
selves us from New York. 


Men who believe in gold have held their convention 
and have made nominations. So bave the men who be- 
lieve in silver. So have the Prohibitionists, and the Pop- 
ulists are going to, and the Lubor men, and divers repre- 
sentatives of other eccentricities of opinion. Every one 
who thinks he knows what is the matter with the times 
is free to get his adherents together and to make Presi- 
dential nominations. Where is Lieutenant Totten? and 
why is it that we do not hear of plans of his for a conven- 
tioi? His diagnosis of our difficulties is different from 
anybody else’s. He says it is the position of the planets 
that is at the bottom of all our trouble, and that we won't 
be reasonable or comfortable for four or five years, until 
the planets can pull around and come right again. It is 
to be wished that Totten might convene and adopt a plat- 
form and nominate. A ticket named by him might be of 
considerable use in drawing votes which are liable, as it is, 
to do mischief in other directions. 


The news of the illness of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt is 
somewhut alarming at this writing, because there is so lit- 
tle of it and that little so vague. The tan-bark laid down 


~ before his house remiuds every passer that he is ill, and 


beyond that the public knows little. Mr. Vanderbilt has 
so conducted himself since he came to years of discretion 
and responsibility that it is impossible that any serious il] - 
ness which may overtake him should not be a matter of 
grave public concern. 


The detractors of the Democratic nomi- 
nee, are trying to reduce his fame as a speech-maker b 
alleging that the speech he mate at Chicago, and whieh 
won him his nomination, was largely « second-hand affair 
which he had learned by heart by constant use. They 
tell it of him now, that his famous-figures of the crown 
of thorns and the cross of gold have been worked so hard 
in his oratory that they have come to be habitual with 
bim. At least, however, he deserves the credit of recog- 
nizing a metaphor when he finds it, and keeping it at 
work. is experience is fit to teach all young speakers 
who don’t know it already that the Bible is the greatest 
phrase-book and the greatest treasury of figures of speech 
that exists. If anything is needed to drive the lesson 
me. there is Tillman’s experience with a quotation from 

yron. 


The greatest show child in the world is Helen Keller. 
The other day she opened the fifth summer meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf by reciting the Twenty-third Psalm. At the 
same meeting, several days later, she made an adiress. 
She wrote it out on a type-writer, learned it by heurt, und 

ke it from the platform. Of course‘all readers of ‘the 
WEEKLY know about Helen Keller, that she is deaf and 
blind, as Laura Bridgman was, and has been taught ” 
speak and to read speech. She is a most affecting’ tind a 
most satisfying person. It is proposed now that rhe shall 
go through Radcliffe College, and doubtless she will do it, 
or what her friends propose they find means to carry ouf, 
and all that depends upon herself is marvellously accom- 
plished. S. MarTIN. 


LONDON. 

THERE is a big boom in things American just now. Dur- 
ing the past month or so England has had exceptional op- 
portunities for showing her good-will towards America, 
und she has made the most of them. No intelligent Amer- 
ican can help being moved by the depth and intensity of 
the feeling everywhere to be met with in favor of peace 
aud amity with the United States. The Congregational- 
ist pilgrims, who have now left London for Holland, Ger- 
any and Switzerland, have bad their impressions of 
England almost obliterated by the sense of the kindness 
shown to them at every stage of their journey. It has af- 
fected them so much that they even talk of English rail- 
roads with gentleness. Dr. Dunning, the organizer of the 
visit, has told the interviewers how deeply one and all 
have been impressed with the wellnigh universal feeling 
in England that war with America would be an unspeak- 
able horror, and it is the existence of this feeling that has 
intensified the heartiness of their welcome, and has evi- 
dently added immensely to their appreciation of it. Not 
Jess warm has been the reception held out to the Boston 
Artillery Company, 


The comments of the English ater on the Democratic 
Convention have also shown a knowledge of American 
politics that was wofully lacking a few ae ago—or, if 
not a knowledge, at least a desire for knowledge. Of 
course the amazing ignorance of English people concern- 
ing America cannot be wiped out at once. I was talking 
the other day with Mr. Justin McCarthy in one of the lob- 
bies of the House of Commons, and he told me a tale which 
illustrated this astounding lack of correct information. 
An English politician, a member of the present govern- 
ment, and a man whose name is known the whole world 
over, was questioning him about Chicago. ‘‘ Let me see, 
Mr. McCarthy,” said he, “Chicago’s on the borders of a lake, 
isn’t it?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And—er—is it a pretty little lake?” 
asked the English cabinet minister. The fact is, America, 
up till quite recently, was very little heard of in England. 
When there was a strike at Chicago, or a lynching party 
out in Texas. or General Coxey was making a march, 
then the English press would give some account of the 
event, and accompany it with a sneering editorial. But 
there was no regular correspondence worth the name, and 
it was rarely that anything American was considered de- 
serving of more than a meagre paragraph. Besides that, 
Americans who visit England rarely become acquainted 
with English people. They put up at boarding-houses 
or the Embankment hotels; they drive ail over London 
on ompibuses, and they visit the Tower and Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon—precisely the places where 
Englishmen are not to be found. It is the rarest possible 
thing to find in the provinces an Englishman who knows 
an American. Even now on the average Englishman’s 
list of countries to be visited America stands last. The 
idea of taking a holiday tour in America has 


curred to the English people. , 
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CHICAGO. 


Now that the Democratic oe is complete, and 
the honorable tradition upheld by the leaders of the part 
from Jefferson to Mr. Cleveland has given way toa hank 
declaration of dishonor, the course that must be taken by 
all lionest men is made plain.” The oratory that charac- 
terized the occasion was worthy of the cause in which it 
was poured forth. One or two gems will bear reproduc- 
tion. A Kansas delegate described Mr. Bland in these 
perfervid terms: ‘‘ A new-time prophet, clad in skins, with 
dusty fcet; a man fresh from his Maker’s hand; a singer 
singing ever sweet; a charmer charming very wise; and 
then all men shall not be dumb, for he shall say, ‘Take 
heed, for I prepare the way for weary feet.’” This sounds 
as if intended for a kind of verse; and there is no doubt on 
that score about Mr. Vest’s couplet: 

“Give us Silver Dick and silver qaick, 
And we will make McKinley sick.” 
Of Mr. Blackburn a delegate spoke in these impassioned 
terms: *‘ When the tongue of slander and the heart of hate 
were hurled against his per. he stood as a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night.” 


Among the Fourth of July entertainments offered to 
Chi ns this year, one at least had the stamp of novel- 
ty. Nothing less than a railroad collision was the spec- 
tacle plan by an enterprising amusement caterer. No 
one was butchered to make a Chicago holiday, but two 
locomotives, each pulling a train of three freight - cars, 
were ruined beyond hope of repair. They were started 
toward each other from saa a little over a mile apart, 
the engineers jumping from their cabs while there was 
yet time. The trains met at the point desired, and there 
was a fine smash-up. Several thousands of people paid 
for admission to the enclosed space within which the col- 
lision was planned to take place, and most of them car- 
ried relics of the occasion home with them. Considered 
as an Independence-day event, it was about as melancholy 
an exhibition as that which Mr. Ruskin speaks of wit- 
nessing in France, when, upon some national holiday, the 
peasants of Chamonix assembled for the purpose of firing 
off rusty horse-pistols from morning till night. And just 
as likely as not the youthful spectators of the scene will 
try to do a little train-wrecking of their own some fine 
day or other. 


The recently issued annual report of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library makes an intérgsting showiog. The home 
circulation of books during the year has been 1,173,586 
volumes, which breaks the world’s record for free circu- 
lating libraries. This enormous figure results from the 
system of delivery stations which have been gradually 
built up during the past twenty years, and which makes 
it possible for people in all parts of the city to draw books 
upon short notice without going very far from their homes. 
Another million or so of books have been drawn from the 
library to be consulted without being taken home. These 
statistics show that the library has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in the performance of its function as a purveyor 
of reading for the people. Even more satisfactory than 
this aggregate showing is the classified statement which 
tells the kinds of books that are most in demand. Ever 
Jibrarian of a large collection of books has to strug 
against the novel-reading tendencies of the public, and 
does his best to minimize the percentage of con. 
sumed. In Chicago this percentage has been steadily fall- 
ing, and-is now nearly down to forty, as against the seventy 
or eighty of a score of years -, ol There is, of course, a 
good deal of fiction among the books classified as ‘* juve- 
nile” (21 per cent.) and ‘foreign languages” (10 per 
cent.), but, allowing for this, the gain is still remarkable, 
and shows a noticeable improvement in the tuste of the 
reading public. The library now contains 217,208 vol- 
umes, and the number would be much larger had not the 
purchases of recent years beén restricted by the cramped 
quarters provided for the collection. A considerable ex- 
pansion may be expected when the library takes posses- 
sion of its new building next year—an event awaited with 
much interest by those who want to use the collection for 
more serious purposes than those of desultory entertain- 
ment. Hitherto the reference accommodations provided 
have been wretchedly inadequate, and a great improve- 
ment in this respect may be looked for. W. Mz P. 


BOSTON. 


‘Tue Conference of Comparative Religions is still in 
session at Greenacre, near Portsmouth, New Hampshire— 
a place so happily named that strangers have been at- 
tracted to it on that account, just as Matthew Arnold was 
attracted to Indianapolis. The situation is as beautiful 
as the name, being upon the banks of the winding, tree- 
shaded Piscataqua, and near enough to the sea to catch the 
booming of the surf when the wind is east. And yet peo- 
ple come to this lovely spot in midsummer and desecrate 
it by reading aloud papers on the ‘‘ Practical Bearings of 
the Old but Ever-New Thought upon Educational Lines,” 
to say nothing of ‘‘ Life and Education, Objective and 
Subjective Stand-points.” These were among the subjects 
this week. 


Sporadic cases of free silver are coming to light all over 
New England. Sometimes it is mere love of ‘‘ regu- 
larity ” and fanatical devotion to party, sometimes it is a 
mean desire to go with the crowd, and sometimes it is 
real conviction. There is a small group of able men in 
Boston who have maintained the cause of free silver for 
some years past. Among them is Mr. William E. Speer, 
a brilliant lawyer, and Mr. Brooke Adams, whose clever 
book, Civilization and Decay, has made at least one con- 
vert in the person of his brother, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. Mr. Adams’s proposition—and, by-the-way, there 
is a strange anticipation of it in a ‘passage of Allison's 
history—is that when money is plenty times are good, 
and that hard times and the decay of nations are caused 
by the fact that money becomes scarce, and that what 
there is of it gets into the hands of bankers—in short, of 
‘‘gold-bugs.” Thus he explains the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It may be so; but one does not readily believe 
that a great race can be overthrown by merely mechani- 
cal causes. 


The army-worm is marching through some of the New 
Englund and stripping the fields bare. In the 
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Pawtuxet Valley, near Providence, Rhode Island, ten acres 
of oats disappeared as if by magic. The munching and 
grinding of the worms sounded like the patter of a heavy 
rain on a tin roof. A seven-hunudred-acre farm in Revere, 
Massachusetts, has been laid waste by these creatures; 
and another army of them is operating upon the rich bot- 
tom-lands in Amherst, Hadley, and Deerfield, where great 
crops of corn and tobacco ure raised. “Caterpillars and 
canker-worms have destroyed the leaves of elm and apple 
trees in many districts, and a new pest has appeared in 
New England in the shape of the oak-pruner. This is a 
worm which eats up the limbs of oak-trees, until ‘finally 
the limbs drop off. Since it operates unseen, from the in- 
side, there is no way of checking it known as yet; but of 
course it has its natural enemies. This is true of all de- 
structive bugs and worms, each of which in turn would 
overrun the work! were it not got the better of by the 
bitils, ingects, and especially by the parasites which nature 
creates to offset it. H. C. M. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


THE summer exodus from New Orleans, which began 
lively enough in June, has become so brisk since July 
opened that New Orleans has already lost one-fifth of. its 
population, more than ever before at this time. A favorite 
but strange excuse given for this general going away is 
the hard times. Every line of trade is so dull in New 
Orleans just at present that -it will scarcely pay a business 
man to remain here during the summer, and many of 
them have concluded that it is just as well to idle away 
their time at some watering-pluce—where it costs little— 
as inthe city. There ought to be no complaint of a dearth 
of men at those summer resorts patronized by Orleaneans. 


The cyclists, who have abandoned all idea of getting 
roads in any other way, are asking to have their 
icycles taxed, the money to be used exclusively for road 
improvement. There are twenty miles of road way 
in New. Orleans, but all the roads running out of town 
end in swamps, and cycling becomes somewhat monoto- 
nous in consequence. The cyclists believe that if they can 
once inaugurate good roads in Louisiana, where they are 
practically unknown, they will soon become popular; and 
they are willing to tax themselves to give the movement 


good start-off. 


After ten aa trial of a Sunday law in New Orleans, 
it hus been decided to abandon it as impracticable. Dur- 
ing these ten years, however, the law has beeu enforced 
only three months, and that spasmodically, a couple of 
Sundays at the time. The city officials have testified 
unanimously against the law, saying that it took the entire 

ice force to support it, and that in the criminal courts 
the murder and other more important cases have been 
crowded from the docket by the immense number of Sun- 
day-law violations. A Sunday law—such is the general 
verdict—is impracticable in » community where only 
twenty per cent. of the population is Anglo-Saxon, and 
less than one per cent. of New England stock. 


Professor Beyli’s exploration of the Catahoula mounds, 
conducted under the auspices of Tulane University and 
the Louisiana Historical Society, has been so eminently 
successful that the work is to be continued. His excava- 
tions were confined to four mounds, recently discovered, 
on Lake Larto, buf his excursions into the neighboring 
swamps disclosed the fact that they were full of similar 
mounds, most of them larger, the town of Troy being 
built on a score of them. _ The excavations prove that the 
mound -builders were a peaceful fisher-folk, enjoying con- 
siderable civilization but having very few weapons, and 
these evidently brought from a distance, who sought 
refuge in the Louisiana swamps from the more warlike 
tribes around them, and built the mounds as a protection 
from the overflow of the Mississippi. Enough was se- 
cured in the way of skeletons, potiery—some of it pic- 
tured—household utensils, etc., to well stock a museum, 
and Tulane is so well satisfied that it will try some of the 
larger mounds, in the hope of finding whence the Cuta- 
houla mouud-dwellers came, and what was their previous 


history. 


For two weeks past a bicycle war has raged in New 
Orleans between the cyclers and the og As a majority 
of the streets are unpaved and badly lighted, and there- 
fore dangerous at night, the patrons of the wheel were 
authorized by the City Council to use the sidewalks after 
midnight where the streets were in ‘‘ bad condition.” This 
proviso, leaving it to the police to decide what are bad 
streets, and several other vague sections of the law have 
given rise to ‘‘a comedy of errors.” The police in each 
precinct put a different interpretation to the law; and the 
cyclers safe in one part of the city are arrested in another 
district. Most of the police have got the idea in their 
heads, in consequence of several recent serious bicycle ac- 
cidents, that a violation of the cycling ordinance is a high 
felony, and they are not only arresting its violators, but 
locking them up in solitary confinement, so that cycling 
is becoming a rather risky business in some parts of the 
city. The cyclers have appealed to the courts to on 
and interpret the law, so that they can know exactly what 
their rights are, so us to stop the wholesale arrests. 


The negroes of New Orleans, who number 75,000, or 
about one-fourth of the whole population, have filed 
titions with the several railroads to provide them with 
some park or picnic-grounds where they can go of an 
evening. The ene parks are legally open to them, but 
the race prejudice is so strong that very few venture to go 
there. For the past few years Spanish Fort, where General 


-Jackson entered New Orleans, has been their chief resort; 
‘but this summer it was thrown open to the whites, and 


consequently closed to colored people. “Little Woods” 
has followed suit, and the negroes have now nowhere to 
. They point out that even in slavery days they had 
their special park set apart for them by the whites, and 
which still bears the name of ‘‘Congo Square.” It has 
been rechristened Place d’Armes and Beauregard Place, 
but all in vain. It is still ‘‘ Congo Square,” in spite of all 
the city ordinances, and the fact that the Congo negroes 
were crowded out a half-century ago. One of the rail- 
roads and some ‘leading negroes are now looking for a 
uiet, secluded spot that can be used as a aes’ or 
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THE ANCIENTS IN ENGLAND. 


THe remarkable reception which the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston has met with in Eng- 
land bas made it necessary for the fellow-citizens of the 
members of that remarkable organization to inform them- 
selves about it. Thefe are three military companies in 
Boston which hold relations of special intimacy with the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. They are the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, the First Corps of 
Cadets, and she National Lancers. The special function 
of the Lancers is to escort the Governor of Massachusetts 
out to Harvard College on Commencement day. The 
Cadets are the Governor’s escort on most other occa- 


sions. 

The chief military duty of the Ancients is to have an 

annual parade, a sermon, and a dinner. The Cadets date 
from about 1740. The Ancients were organized in 1637, 
and were patterned after the Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of London. Neither their antiquity nor their re- 
spectability can be qnestioned. Governor Long speaks 
of them in the Memorial History of Boston as an organi- 
zation ‘‘ in whose ranks have marched governors, senators, 
juclges, and generals, and whose officers are to this day 
nvested with the badges of their authority by the gov- 
ernor in person.” The Ancients had 179 commanders 
between 1638 and 1880. The list of them includes most 
of the famous names in Massachusetts history—Sewall, 
Storer, Sedgwick, Winthrop, Wendell, Stoughton, Brim- 
mer, Lyman, Savage, and a long string of others. Three 
times the history of the organization has been written 
and printed, so that its glories are matters on record, and 
their dimensions easily ascertained. 

A year or more ago the Ancients determined to accept 
the invitation of the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London to visit that city. They made their plans, and 
adhered to them calmly but strenuously through the dis- 
turbance which followed Mr. Cleveland’s message last 
December. It looked at one time as though they might 


to London in a war-ship, but happily they were able . 


go 

to follow their original intentions in al! particulars, and 
when they embarked, on June 30, it was on the Servia, 
which they chartered from the Cunard Company for their 
excursion. The ceremonies of their departure were im- 
pressive. The command gathered at Faneuil Hall, marched 
to the Boston State-house, escorted by six companies of 
State troops, and were met by the Governor, who stood 
with his staff at the State-house gate, a glorious spectacle. 
Governor W olcott made them an address, and placed in the 
hands of Colonel Henry Walker, their commander, a new 
sinmal Of colors, including the stars and stripes and the 
white banner of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Colonel Walker in reply assured the Governor that the 
Ancients intended to do themselves proud by their be- 
havior abroad. Then they marched off and got aboard 
the Servia, accompanied by a hundred and fifty of their 
wives and daughters, and sailed strai@itway out of the 
port, amid the cheers of their friendspghe shrieking of 
steam-whistles,and the booming of cannon from Fort 
Warren. 

They should have reached Liverpool] on the 6th, but 
thé Servia was slow, and didn’t get there till the 7ib, and 
late in the day at that. Fifty thousand people, eight 
brass bands, and all the military companies in tasarbon’ 
were waiting to receive them when they did land, but 
they were so late that they had to hurry away on their 
train to keep their engagements in London. They got to 
London about nine o’clock at night on ‘Tuesday, July 7. 
The London Artillery Company, their hosts, and the or- 


ganization from which they got their name, were wiiting 
to receive them, and carried them off in thirty omnibuses— 
to the Finsbury Barracks. Their reception is stated to 
have been the most enthusiastic ever given to Americans 


in London. The omnibuses that carried“them were fol- 
lowed as they 
waving of hats. They dined that night at Finsbury Bar- 
racks with 600 of the London company and its friends. 
Colonel Lockhead,of the Royal Artillery, presided, backed 
OY the Earl of Denbigh, Prince Christian Victor, and other 
dignitaries. There was much speech-making, in cordial 
and hospitable strain, and an invitation was conveyed 
to the company from the Queen to visit her at Windsor 
Castle. Next day the Ancients went to Aldershot to see 
na review. Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and other 
British officers of high rank met them at the station, and 
showed them distinguished military courtesies. They 
were welcomed to the camp by the Duke of Connaught, 
the Queen’s third son, who is chief in command at Alder- 
shot. After the review the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sec- 
a of State for War, entertained the at the Officers’ 
ub. 

That evening the visitors gave a banquet to their enter- 
tainers at the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant. 
Besides the’ Ancients there were 500 guests, including the 
Prince of Wales, the American Ambassador, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Consul-General Collins, Mr. 
Depew, and lots of other eminent people. Colonel Walker 
proposed the Queen’s health; the Prince of Wales respond- 
ed, and t the President. Colonel Walker proposed 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Prince responded 
again. Many toasts were drunk and much was said by 
Ambassador Bayard. Mr. Depew. and many other good 
men, and on beth sides the sentiment found abundant 
and enthusiastic expression that friendly and cordial 
relations might always obtain between Americans and 
British. 

The list of the further attentions that have been shown 
our countrymen in London is too long to set down in 
detail. The Queen has entertained them at Windsor; the 
Prince of Wales at Marlborough House. They have hob- 
nohbed with royalties and nobilities; crowds have cheered 
them; nothing has been left undone to demonstrate the 
desire of the British authorities and the British people to 
show the friendliness of their sentiment towards the y oachon 
icans. After four days of elaborate entertainments the 
Ancients got out of their uniforms, reverted for a season 
to private life, and most of them ran away to Paris, where 
they doubtless found the rest and recreation that they 
must have nceded. Soon now Boston will be welcoming 
them home again, and a great welcome they will get, for 
their trip has been so phenomenally successful that it 
promises to take rank as a momentous international 
event, and Boston is proud of her sons and glad she let 


them go. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


José Maceo’s Men, crossi 2. A Spanish Convoy falling into an Insurgent 
Ambush on the Cauto River. 8 Youn oung Spaniards (Quintos) who joined the Insurgent 7 ane after being captured. 38 
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SEVENTIETH STREKT BETWEEN CENTRAL PARK WEST AND COLUMBUS AVENUE 
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IN 1882, THEN KNOWN AS EIGHTH AND NINTH AVENUES. 


THE GROWTH OF THE UPPER WEST 
SIDE OF NEW YORK. 


witn Sxerours py Tue AvTuor anp From Puoroararus. 
BY C. T. HILL. 


THE many marked and decided architectural one 
in New York city within the past ten years have afforded 
umple opportunity for interesting observations by those 


CORNER OF EIGITY-EIGITIL STRKET AND 
COLUMBUS AVENUE TO-DAY. 


who find ita pleasing study to note the growth and devel- 
opment of a large city. In no city in the United States, 
perhaps, excepting Chicago, have so many rapid and 
notable improvements taken place within the same time. 

Old landmarks in the lower part of the metropolis and 
architectural remnants of the Colonial period have disap- 
peared, to give place to huge office buildings that rear 
themselves skyward scemingly with no limit; and view- 
ed from the bridge or from the bay, the city presents a 
vast collection of chimneylike edifices studded with rows 
of windows, representing thousands and thousands of 
offices. One wonders at the almost miraculous construc- 
tion that Sustains such tons of masonry, not to consider 
the added weight of the armies of people who swarm in 
these bechives of trade during business hours. ? 

Perhaps nowhere in New York have more noticeable 
changes taken place within the period mentioned than in 
that portion 6f the city lying west of Central Park and 
extending north of Fifty -ninth Street and up town to 
110th Strect. 

This territory, once a desert of rocks and shanties, half- 
opened and unimproved streets, with here and there a 
relic or two of Colonial graudeur, has undergone a trans- 
formation that seems to the average citizen or to an old 
inhabitant of the neighborhood almost incredible. 

Rocks and shanties, farm gardens and orchards, the 


wrecks of Revolutionary mansions and innumerable al- 
leged ‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters,” have all made way 
for streets full of modern dwelling-houses of the most 
improved type, or for flats or apartment-houses: ofall 
styles and methods of construction. And all this prac- 
tically within the past ten years. 

Why this locality was so long neglected in the march 
of improvement seems a mystery. o doubt the lack of 
adequate means of transit to the business portion of the 

, city had much to do with keeping back 
its development as a place of residence 
for the masses, since before the erection 
of the elevated roads the modes of con- 

veyance to lower New York were of a 

primitive and provincial character. 

In 1866, and even until 1870, the 
Eighth Avenue horse-car line ran a sin- 
gle car as far as Eighty-fourth Street, 
and this car returned on the same track 
at long intervals; and prior to that, in 
1853, the only means of communication 
with downtown was by means of the 
ve Bloomingdale stage that ran—every 

Even with the completion of the ele- 
vated road, and’ its extension to 125th 
Street and beyond, the overflow from 
the crowded city districts below seems 
to drift further north, settling in upper 


AT EIGHTY-EIGHTH STREET AND COLUMBUS AVENUE 
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Harlem, in and around Mount Morris Park, and over 
towards Third Avenue. It was not until the latter part 
of the ’70s, or, more definitely speaking, about 1877 or 
1878, that the cyclone of improvement struck this section 
and began to lay waste its historic landmarks, its country 
lanes and orchards, and to substitute the less picturesque 
but more profitable flat-houses. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘squattcr” and the German farm-gar- 
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dener had not been blind to the advantages that this region 
presented for their respective modes of living; and cach 
had pre-empted some om of the land, with or without the 
owners’ permission. In 1880 we should have found here 
many collections of shanty ‘‘ principalities,” interspersed 
with rolling farm-gardens, in which the rows of garden- 
truck were laid out with a nicety ever characteristic of 
the indefatigable German. 

In 1882 Seventicth Street between Eighth and Ninth 
avenues was the main street or centre of a congeries of 
squatters known as ‘‘ Dutchtown.” Of course this class 
was scattered all the way from Fifty-ninth Street to Har- 
lem, but in ‘‘ Dutchtown” they seemed to have formed the 
nucleus of a village, and this was the ‘‘ business part.” It 
boasted a few shops and a beer saloon or two. One of 
these saloons, perched high on the rocky side of the unim- 
proved street, with a flight of tickety old stairs leading up 
to it, and the seductive adveftisement of some brewery 
swinging to and fro over the porch, was characterized by 
a quaintness suggestive of the merry Switzer; and a few 

ts grouped in picturesque poses near by lent verisimil- 
tude to the illusion—an illusipn that was, however, quick- 
ly dispelled, both by the strong odor of corned beef and cab- 
bage issuing from the ~ ee shanties, and by the forcible 
remarks made in a marked Milesian accent by the occu- 
pants of one shanty to their geighbors in another. 

The occupants of these hoVels were for the most part 
ragmen, ashmen, milkmen, common laborers, and thugs 
—or worse. Their live-stock comprised goats and pigs— 

with a profusion of the former 
and a scarcity of the latter. 
Occasionally would be found 


WARS one shanty better than the oth- 


ers, and bearing more semblance 
toadwelling. This was usually 
the home of some relatively im- 
portant personage in the com- 
munity — possibly a milkman. 
There would be more tin on the 
roof, the windows would look as 
though they might be mates, and 
an extra chimney or two would 
impart an air of wealth and 
comfort to the ambitious struc- 
) ture. Then there would be a 
re : yard and a fairly respectable 
~ stable; in the yard would be 

stored the wagon, and you would 
WY — > see rows of milk-cans drying in 
the sun. In the garden - patch 
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would appear the inevitable crop of sunflowers; and 
though all the shanties had their sunflowers, yet some. 
how, the milkman’s looked cleaner and brighter than the 
others—perhaps this superiority was imaginary. On the 
whole, you would make up your mind that this was the 
a ” of some important factor in this squatter com- 
munity. 

There was another settlement of squatters further up 
town, at about Seventy-ninth Street, which was known ig 
**Shantyhill,” and a little to the southeast of this, just 
about midway between Dutchtown and ‘ Shantyhill,” on 
a rising piece of ground, was still another. collection, 
called “ Wallhigh.” Then from Eighty-fourth to Ninetieth 
Street one came upon a more interesting locality, fille: 
with many buildings of Colonial origin—mansions that 
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with their gardens and 
orchards lined 
Bloomingdale Road a 
hundred years ago. 
Eighty-fourth Street 
west of Columbus Ave- 
nue retained its primi- 
tive simplicity up to a 
recent date. In 1892 
it still contained rows 
of old-fashioned dwell- 
ings probably a half- 
centary old, extending 
from Columbus Ave- 
nue to the Western Bou- 
levard. They were sub- 
stantial-looking houses 
built high up the 
fully. gardens 
ully arran ns 
in front, and a profu- 
sion of old cherry-trees 
that in the spring made 
this old street a mass 
of snowy white bles- 


soms. 
When we look down 
this street to-day, and 
see the rows of se- 
vere apartment-houses 
completely filling both 
sides, we can scarcel 
realize that three years have brought about such a change. 
On this same street, between Amsterdam Avenue and t 
Western Boulevard, or perhaps on the high ground mid- 
way between Eighty-third and Eighty-fourth streets,stood, 
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SHANTIES NEAR THE DAKOTA FLATS IN’ 
SECOND STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE. © 


in 1890, the wreck of the old home of Edgar Allan Poe. 
It is claimed that here he wrote the immortal ‘‘ Raven,” 
but this distinction is likewise claimed for the old Pee 
house in Fordham; and in comparison with the modern 
ee now found io that neighborhood, the details of 
the old house are of special interest. 

The finish of the interior was of primitive character ; 
split laths covered the rough-hewn beams, the plaster 
on the walls was between two and three inches thick, 
and the plankings oa the floors had been split with an 
axe There was one immense chimney and fireplace, 
and an oven big enough to roast a side of beef. This 
house was occupied for a long time in later years by Mrs. 
Brennan, mother of Thomas 
Cleaning Commissioner of the city. 

Some four blocks above this, ig on the west- 
side elevated road, as late as 1892, might have noticed, 
perched high on a mass of rocks at the northwest corner 
of Eighty-eighth Street and Columbus Avenue, one of 
those hip-roofed relics of a bygone period. It was then 
in a very dilapidated condition, but still bore its age with 
so dignified an air that one felt it must have a history. 

About thirty or forty years ago it was known as the 
old Clarkson farm, for that part of Manhattan-Islahd was 
in those days country indeed, and farm land and orchards 
stretched from river to river. Tradition has it that this 
old house was at one time General Lafayette’s headquar- 
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ters, but authoritics question this, claiming that there was 
no occasion for him to have been in the neighborhood, 
the military operations that took place here having oc- 
curred prior to his arrival in this country. It was also 
said to have been a pest-house for the 
city in the early part of this century, 
when the 7 was below Fifty-ninth 
Street; but this statement finds many 
doubters among the old residents of that 
section, and lacks sufficient confirmation. 

It was known to have been renovated 
in 1870 by a man named Dimmock for a 
poor class of tenants, and after that it 
entered upon a process of degeneration, 
and at the time it was torn down, in 
eae was inhabited by some Italian la- 


rers. 

Still another old structure that stood 
until a recent date was the old farm- 
house (or part of it, for some of it was 
cut off when the old Bloomingdale Road 
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was widened and made into the Western Boulevard) at 
the northwest corner of Sixty-sixth Street and the Boule- 


‘vard. This was occupied some forty or fifty years ago by a 


French family named Norden, and under the trees of the 
old peach orchard that extended well to the south along 
the Bloomingdale Road the elder Norden gave dinners 
that were attended by great numbers of the French fami- 
lies from lower New York—dinners that are probably still 
fresh in the memory of some of our old French residents, 

Iu this same neighborhood dwelt the Wilsons, Jaeubrs, 
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Holmeses, and other old familics, members of which, 
scattered all over the city to-day, can still remember when 
the Bloomingdale ,Road was the principal thoroughfare 
above Fifty-ninth Street, and of visits paid from one family 
to another across lots and over fences on the very ground 
where now stand some of New York’s finest. buildings. 

It is barely two years since the block from 102d Street 
to 108d Street, on the west side of Manhattan Avenue, 
was an unimproved lot, with a few dead and half-dead 
trees whose gnarled and twisted limbs gave scant shade 
toa aman shanty—a low rambling structure with - 
all manner of sheds attached, and possessing all the ele- 
ments of a miniature farm. In the summer-time a few 
sheep were tethered to one side, and allowed to browse 
on the sparsely grown grass and shrubs at the 102d Street 
corner, and at the other end of the dwelling, in a small 
stable—practically part of the shanty itself—were a few 
cows and a horse;'a goat ambled about with a bliasé air, 
and fowls of various kinds perched themselves on the 
gables and roofs of the sheds. 

It was inhabited at the time by a queer old character 
with a wooden leg, who hobbled about, followed by a 
woolly dog of an uninviting appearance. He had hung 
up, or scattered over the grounds, a great variety of 
“ juok,” from a plough to a barrel hoop; and behind the . 
shanty was a collection of broken-down and obsolete wag- 
ens, fayorite rodsting- pince of his fowls. . It was 
of the sights of the neighboriiood, and it is impossib!e to 
imagine a nioré Quaint, picturesque, and at tlie same time 
dirtier place than this was. eS 

There are to-day, within less than two years’ time—the 
accompanying sketch was made in the winter of 1893— 
on this very site, two substantially built and imposing- 
looking apartment houses, as the shanty was torn down 
- ben following spring to break ground for the new 

uildings. 

The increase in real-estate values in this part of the city 
is as remarkable as the ae that have taken place 
themselves. ~Speculators have doubled and trebléed on their 
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” Srmam has brought the tropics to our doors and made 


i vestenents within ten years. A single instance will show 
on wonderfully the value of property bas increased in 
this locality. 
In man who was in a tea-store 
- downtown, and who then lived on 
Eighty-fourth Street and Eighth Avenue, was offered 


thirty-nine lots, ove on which his house 
st 


on which he lived is alone valued at $35,000. 

General E. G. Viele, who lives on Riverside Drive, is 
authority for the statement that since he moved in that 
neighborhood, some seventeen years ago, $200,000,000 
worth of bricks.and masonry has followed him ap there. 
This is no idle guess- work, buttaken from the actual state- 

- ments of the architects’ plans and builders’ specifications 
reco in ihe Department of Buildings. 

There can be no question. that this section must become 
in time . the .most sooleese. pest of the city, the home 
of the~wealthier classes-of New York. Even to-day it 
would, be. difficult to find a prettier street view than West 
End Avenne presents looking north from Seventy- 
Street, with ita rows of handsome .iomes embracing ever 
form of architecture from the Romanesque to the Du 
and Italian Renaissance. 

A:number of tenement-houses have been erected in and 
around 100th Street and Columbus Avenue, and real-estate 
values have gone down considerably thereabouts in conse- 
quencés* but they occupy a small percentage;of the area, 
and*the rest of the property is so restricted that there. is 
small probability of many more dwellings of that char- 
acter- being erected. 

Meanwhile the improvement continues. Ground is bro- 
kenevery:day for new buildings, and others are being 
completed rapidly. The old landmarks are fast disappear- 
ing. A few are-still left, but their days are numbered. 


“HE GRAND ARMY AND THE 

. , SCULPTORS. 

; A REVERSED INCIDENT. 
‘Tue Society of Seulpto a ti tina fi 
So asked some Gra to 

t 

And tie country’s brave defenders sent a martial com- 

mittee, 7 | 
Whose ‘decision was that Party “‘A” was licked by 

Party | 
This_judgment Party ‘‘A” with jeers and lofty scorn 


And that they’d not be bound by it with promptitude 


Aad tey brought a Jot of artists and a Quakeress..or. 
oO, 
‘Who said they would unquest thent tis 


The G.A.R., when Party “ A’s” weird action was re- 
Upon their brave hind legs rose up and positively 


snorted. 
** Not licked?” they cried. Well, that’s a joke! But 


when we soldiers sa 


That folks are licked, ‘re Yidked clean through, b’ 
gosh! and licked to 


“And since these statuary dudes are lingering in doubt 
Of pay constitutes a licking, why, they’ll pretty soon 


out; 
For when folks ask our opivion, that opinion’s to go, 
Which same to Party ‘A’ wo'll now forthwith proceed 


to show.” | 
Then with grim determination did those mighty men 


of war 4 
With the fragments of the sculptors sweep the sangui- 
nary floor; . 
“Oh, we're not experts in sculpting,” criéd the martial 
cominitiee, 
‘“‘ But- when it- comes to fighting, why, we know our busi- 
«ness, see!” Wa AKEN. 


THE BANANA. | 
the banana, only a few years ago a-luxury, one of the 
commonest of fruits. Few realize, however, that with the 
plantain, of which the banana is only a variety, it is the 
chief of a greater 

- than that-to which bread is the staff of life. Its-tender 
eae are cooked as gfcens; its stalk yields a valuable 

and 


hich is woven into textile fabrics, twisted into rope, 
ufactured into paper. It made possible Stanley's 
march ugh *‘ Darkest Africa.” ‘‘It is the most pro- 
ductive ofthe fruits of the earth,” and it hag been calcu- 
lated that the-area which will produce thirty-three pounds 
of wheat will yield forty-four hundred of bananas 
or plantains, and it is stated that grou 
wheat, will feed one man for a year, will, if ;planted in 
bananas, support twenty-five men for the same\period. 

Originating in the y Peninsula, it has spread BlLover 
the carth. It is one of the oldest of the cultivated fruits. 
Its image is found among the sculptured inscriptions of 
Egypt. It preceded Columbus tothe New World, and the 

everic name given to the plantain is Musa jstaca,” 
use it Was supposed that it was this fruit. Wad 
apple, tint Eve saw ‘‘ was good for food; and that it*Was 
picasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desiréd to make one 
wise, and-she took of the fruit and did eat.” | 

It has been so long tilled by man that it is practically 
secdlegs, and reproduces itself by shoots, so that it may 
be sail, without . exaggeration, that the banana - trees, 
which) now flourish in our conservatories, are the very 
plants that grew thousands of years ago in the gardens 
races, under the tropic sun of far-distant 
Malaya. 

The regular importation of the banana into the United 
States, commencing only about thirty-five years ago, has 
grown from a t of very snrall beginnings to one 
of size and importance, from « few hundred thousand 
bunches annually toa yearly import of 15,000,000 bunches. 
The fruit comes principally from Ceutral America and the 
West Indies; from the banks of M. de Lesseps’s ditch at 


northwest corner 


of the human-race .and 


or more is a 


which ,ifgown in . 
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Colon, on the Isthraus of Panama; f 


Limon 
Costa Rica; from Blewflelds on the uito Coast, 
seene of our recent misunderstanding with Bagiand; from 
Cuba, and from Jamaica. ; 

fitted for the growth and shipment of this lus fruit. 
The word Jamaica is a eorruption of the Indian name of 
the island, Xaymaca, which meant an abundance of rivers 
or water, and it is on the well-watered hill-sides and fields 
of this beautiful north shore that the banana grows to 
perfection. 

In the aguas Surrey, lying between the John Crow 
Mountains and the sea parish of Portland. It is 
swept- by the vigorous trade-winds, blowing fresh and 
brisk the year round, and driving down upon the land the 
clouds, which, stopped by the lofty peaks, 
deposit their copious rains on the teeming, soil and nour- 
ish the vigorous and water-loving banana, which bas re- 
placed the fields of sugar-cane for which thissection was 
famous and the cultivation of whichis no longer profit- 

- The. parish..seat of Portland*is Port .Antonjo, -which 
Jooks' out on a tiny landlocked -harbor, whose en- 
trance is-scarcely two hundred feet wide, From a sleepy 
hamlet, a,ceptury. since a. favorite reaort of, buccaneers 
and «for: an.unimportant village, it: has-become a 
busy town bustling with importance — all: due to 
American fondness for.the banana and.to American enter- 
seekingto.satisfy,that ‘fondness, for about-5,000,000 

nches leave: its annually ‘for United States 


ports.. ‘ ‘ 
Something over twenty years ago’a New England skip- 
per used: to-*make several trips a year from: Boaton to the 
northern ports of Jamaica, and would return to Cape Cod 
ay , his; fleet schooner,.Jaden.with bananas, for which he 
ound ready. and remunerative:sale. Other vessels were 
me too important tr to depend upon un- 
winds, and steamers schooners, Ba- 
nanas ‘were offered in quant greater: than our Yan- 
kee mariner, with his limited means; could handle, and a 
company.was formed 1877.with’ a-capital of $200,000 
and two steamers, and the business of systematically grow- 
ing the banana for export to the. United States commenced. 
From such small begincings sprang the American com- 
pany- which now me by controls the fruit export 
t of Jamaica. Its present capital is $500,000, and it 
has a surplus of $1,000,000, and employs twelve steamers. 
It ships to the United. States every year about 4,000,000 
‘butiches: of bananas, besides upwards of 6,000,000 cocoa- 
dnd quantities. of pimento (allspice), coffec, cocoa, 
and early vegetables. It employs nearly. tw® thousand 
men. a than six hundred mules are daily in harness 
engaged in drawing to ports of shipment its varied pro- 
ducts. It owns and controls more than twenty woe bse 
rly 50,000 acres. Free schools are pro 
prosperity to a languishing coun pract ¥ cre- 
ated an industry; and iis president, the man whose fore- 
sight began all this ,inyecs ate and whose cnergy-is-now 
pushing it onward, is commonly known among the Ja- 
maicans as the Banana King. . 
To produce in perfection the banana requires a rich soil. 


The shoots are planted about cight or ten feet apart, in 
rows which are at fifteen-feet intervals. They grow very 
rapkily. The great leaves are at first curled in a spiral 


on the top of the stem, and unroll suddenly with a pecul- 
iar hissing noise; but the wind soon mars their beauty 
and tears them into ribbons, still attached to the central 
stem of the leaf. The average height of the plant is 
about fifteen feet, though some varicties are twice as 
a the Abyssinian tree being sometimes over thirty feet. 
bunch grows out of the top of the soft trunk, where 
the leaves converge, and hangs gracefully downwards on 
its strong curving stem, the “‘ hands,” or sections of the 
fruit (so called from their likeness to the spread-out fin- 
gers) copay ho tay or just the reverse of the fruit-store 
method of hanging. From the end of the bunch, on-a 
stem a foot or more in length, hangs the , heart- 
- shaped, marroon-colored blossom as large as two fists. 
At the end of a year the first bunch is ready to be gath- 
ered, All the energies of the plant have been devoted to 
| jon of this one beautiful cluster, and it is there- 
ter ug and iscut down. Still it lives, as it has the 
curl er of pecgesapieg itself. During the months 
- of its brief existence, it-has-sent-up from.its root red 
about its trunk, numerous offshoots or “‘ suckers.” Two 
or three of the strongest and most promising of these are 
permitted to grow and the rest are,cut down. Each of 
these lives out*its allotted time, yields its single bunch, 
is temoved. ‘This goes on for eight or ten years, and 
occasignally for a longer period, according to the richncess 
of. the goil.-- By that time the ground is so full of roots 
that it is,necessary to plough it up and plant again. 
The bunches of bananas are graded by the number of 
** hands” contained in each. A bunch of seven ‘‘ hands” 
t”; of six, a ‘* second”; and of five, a 
No bunch of less than five hands” is sale- 
able. 
From all points the bananas stream continually to the 
parte of shipment. From the company’s plantations and 
tom private estates. where the fruit is grown for export 
they come in wagons. From distant 
points along the coast,:where purchasing agencies are es- 
tablished for the convenience of the small grower and tlie 
are sent by sea in great whale- 
rats. wn the shallow rivers from far in the interior 
the bunches come floating on bamboo rafts. Over 
the mountain trails on muleback they are carried, and it 
is'a common sight on the country roads to see whole fam- 
ilies of negroes filing into the towns, paterfamilias in the 
lead, with a six or seven ‘‘ hand” bunch on his head, fol- 
lowed by the mother of the family, with high-tucked skirt 
anda bunch of equal propo pe aloft,and so 
on down to the dirty, ragged little pickanainy, with his 
Rpolly pate crowned with a ‘‘ hand” or two of the yellow 
it for family consumption en route. Down to the com- 
ny’s wharves they all go, where the bunches are 
or, and are stowed away in airy warehouses awaiting 
shipment. | 
In every port and bay the stores of bananas are col- 
lected—at St. Ann’s, with its fine harbor, which is not far 
from the Puerto Bueno of Colambus, who took refuge 
there under stress of weather during his last sad voyage. 
Four miles away is Runaway Point, whence the last 
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—_ ish Governor of Jamaica escape! ip an open boat. 

ear by is Ocho. Rios, where the Spaniards made their 
final d stand. At Ora Cubessa is a grove of ba- 
nana and cocoanut trees which is famous for its beauty, 
and startling effects are produced by the mingling of 1 
two plants, which are in imagiuation, and almost in fact, 
tropical scene. 

Near Port Maria (Puerto Santa Maria of the Spanish), 
with its beautiful bay, Columbus landed when he discov- 
ered ‘Jamuica, May 8, 1494. Into these and many other 
ports on this romantic and inviting north const the busy 
steamers of the American company flit like so many hum- 
ming-birds, pick up the bananas and are away aguin after 
a few hours stay, until their cargo ia complete, and then 
a head for the United States. 

his goes on unceasingly the ycar through, but with 
greater activity during the seasou of plenty, from March 
to July. The loading of the steamers commences imme- 
diately upon their arrival, day or night. As is usual 


‘througliout all the West India Islands, the work is done 


_ by negro women. 
each receiving as she goes over the side of the vessel a 


‘tally check, and these are redeemed at the office. 


The bunches are carried on their heads, 


fruit is shipped green, and will in that condition, 
if not crushed and:if supplied with plenty of air, keep a 
long time. The bunches are hung in tiers, in*stalls, or 
boxes built of slats in the ‘‘ between-decks ” of steamers. 
A single cargo of 50,000 bunches is not uncommon. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


\ Aone the pho phs from w Mr. de Thulstrup 
has made the drawings reprod on page 720 of this 
issue the most interesting is number 8, showing a group 
of deserters from the Spanish army. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the insurgents man- 
ifest a disposition to treat prisoners leniently, and ex- 
amples have been — by the WEEKLY of the restoration 
of captured Spanish sebliess to their friends, as at Las 
Lajas; but it has also been implied that such forbearance 
was the. result of policy and calculation, rather than an 
expression. of any degree—even a very slight degree—of 
benevolence. The observed fact that Spanish captives 
are dismissed by the insurgents, after being disarmed, 
proves that the latter are capable of self-restraint under 
orders, and that is just sé much to their credit; but it 
proves nothing whatever in regard to the disposition or 
natural impulse of the men who are campaigning under 
Gémez, or the two Maceos, or Garcia. The distinction can- 
not be too often or too firmly stated, for it is necessary.to 
an understanding of one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures in the whole ugly war. 

Writing from the camp at ‘‘ El Estanque” on May.18, 
Manuel Antonio Martinez, an officer. serving under José 
Macev in the eastern provinces, shows the practical work - 

h the course 0 pt : which 
he forwarded to the WEEKLY he says: ** We rison- 
ers of a company of young Spaniards (quintos) when we 
attacked the column commanded by Z; and these 
me finding themselves captives and fearing. leat. we 

ild shoot them (a thing we never have done, nor ever 
shull do), deserted and joined our forces, bringing with 
them some of the mules that the Spaniards in Mexico sent 
to the asesino de Weyler. One of the men on horseback 
in the first line is an Andalusian, Sergeant Antonio Balles- 


‘*This [eastern] part of the island is practically in our 
er, inasmuch as the Spaniards are cornered in the cities 
and fortified not daring to go out except in | 
very seldom at that. Descrtions from their 
ranks increase from day to day, because they owe their 
troops five months’ pay, and, besides ving them very 
bad food and scarcely cnough rest, rule with a rod of 
iron [literally, ‘‘ govern them with cleat kicks”). It will 
be about a week since a quinto came to_ us, a boy about 
eighteen years of age, who had deserted from his column, 
and who still bore the marks of the lash on his shoulders 
from the blows which his chief had given for some insig- 
nificant offence. Accordingly a day seldom passes that 
some deserter does not turn up, eager to enter our ranks. 
Among the rest there is one boy—a child, almost, as he 


is only sixteen years old—who wrings one’s soul with his . 
ing in some un- 


talk about his * poor mother forever 
known-vil at thought of her son’s misery.’. ..° These 
wretches fight without object, without ideal; they have 
almost to be shoved by their officers: It is not. strange, 
therefore, that the Spaniards, although they have three 
times as many as we, and pay of ammunition, 
are losing ground all the time. Nor is it strange that de-_ 
sertions occur 80 eg among men who are tired of. 
hard fighting, all without hope of recompense. Anil 
there is an thing: Because it has become matter of 
common report in the Spanish columns that we, far from 
shooting the prisoners we make, sect them at liberty (a fact 
they learn from the prisoners themselves returning to 
their ranks), the consequence is that when they are under 
fire and. find themselves a little hard ey give 
themselves up unconditionally; and: at the beginning of 
an engagement they fight without courage, longing for 
the moment when they may fall prisoners and thus save 
their lives. In one word, the Spanish army is com- 
pletely demoralized.... A messenger from General An- 
tonio Maceo brings the information that he is well off 
in Pinar de) Rio, and has artillery enough.” 

The scene of the other illustrations on page 729 is the 
river Cauto, in the extreme east, a more remote — than 
any of those to which our correspondents up to the present. 
time have introduced us. Martinez writes as follows: 

*““When General José Maceo learned from private 
sources that a convoy composed of several scliooners and 
a sloop, under the protection of a small gunboat anil a 
launch, was ascending the Canto River, he directed Brig- 
adier Pefia and four hundred men to lie in wait in the 
mangrove thickets on the banks of the river, near a puss 
where the Canto grows extremely narrow, being not more 
than twenty-five yards wide atthat point. Atfiveo’clock , 
in the afternoon we saw the convoy arrive; and when the 
vessels passed in front of the place where we were in am- 
bush we fired upon them from both banks. [This is the 
subject of the illustration on the centre of the page.] The 
fusillade lasted until night drew on, when, taking «dvan- 
tage of the darkness, the gunboat and launch escaped. 
The schooners and the sloop fell into our power, and we 
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male thirty-two prisoncrs.. These we set at liberty, after 
disarming them, except fourteen, who pref to enlist 
in our ranks. An abundant supply of ieee 


was secured, together with five rations, cloth 
etc,” 


medicines, etc. 

Another point on: the :same river, farther towards the 
interior, is shown in the illastration at the top of 729 
—a snap-shot secured when the expedition of Gar- 
vr by José Maceo’s men, was crossing the 

uto. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ How do the insurgents 


‘to forward their letters from-the island, the-ports 
of which are in.the hands of the Spanisii?” In very many 
ways which the ingenuity of men and women can always 
contrive; but the safest and most expeditious messen 
that the Cubans can choose is a prominént loyalist. 
has been repeatedly tried, and . the has worked .to 
perfection—somewhat as fellows: A committee of the in- 
surgents waiteqipon a wealthy manufactarer or-planter 
who is identified with tle Spanish cause. -They show bim 
a sealed package, inform him that it contains letters; and 
request him take it to New York and there’deliver it 
to the Cuban Junta. He as refuses.“ The com- 
mittee insists: ‘‘ You are well known as a loyalist ; ‘the 
authorities will never suspect you; oe bye: go and return 
without being searched—a thing w is im le for 
one of us.” And then 9 threat is added: “If you take 


is said that several eminent persons in Havana—evea of- 
ficers of the volunteers—have been thus terrorized; and 


that in one case the unwilling messenger, on his artival. 


in New York, actually made a contribution, through ‘the 
Junta, to the insurgents’ treasury, as the price A ame 
nity, 


THE LANDLORD AT. LION’S HEAD.* 


BY W.D. HOWELLS, 


Avutuor or “A Hazarp or New Fortunss,” Quatitry 
or Mercy,” 


Ittusteatep sy W. T. Smepiey. 
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FTER breakfast Westover walked out and saw 
Whitwell standing on the grass in front of 
the house, beside the -staff. He suffered 
Westover to. make the: first advances toward 
the renewal of their acquuintance, but .when 

he was sure of his friendly intention he nded with a 
cordial openness which the painter bad fanc eis | in 
his children. Whitwell had=not:changed-much.- The 
most noticeable difference was the compact phalanx of 
new teeth which had replaced the gering veterans 
of former days, and which displayed themselves in his 
smile of relenting. There was some novelty of effect also 
in an arrangement of things in his hat-band. At first 
Westover pee oe they were fish-hooks and artificial flies, 
such as the guides wear in the Adirondacks, to advertise 
their calling, about the hotel offices and the piazzas. But 
another glance showed him -that they were sprays and 
wild flowers of various sorts, with gay mosses and fungi, 
and some stems of [ndian-pipe. | 

Whitwell seemed pleased that these things should have 
caught Westover’s eye. He said, almost immediately: 
‘* Lookin’ at my almanac? This is one of our fleld-days; 
we have ’em once a week; and I like to let the ladies see 
beforehand what nature’s got on the bill for ’em, in the 
woods and pastures.” . | 
 “Tt's a good idea,” said Westover, ‘‘and it’s fresh and 
picturesque.” Whitwell laughed for pleasure. ‘*The 
told me what a consolation you were to the ladies, wi 
your walks and talks.” 

* Well, I try to give 'em something to think about,” 
said Whitwell. | 
wn why do you confive your miuistrations to one 
sex?” 

‘*I don’t, on purpose. But it’s the only sex here, three- 
fourths of the time. Even the children are mostly all 
girls. When the husbands come up Saturday nights, 
_ don't want to go on a tramp Sundays, ‘‘ They want 
to lay off and rest. That's about how it is. Well, you 
see some changes about Lion's Head, I presume?” he 
with what seemed an impersonal pleasure in them. 

‘* [should rather have found the old farm. But I must 
say I’m glad to find such a good hotel.” 

‘* Jeff and his mother made their brags to you?” said 
Whitwell with a kind of amiable scorn. ‘‘1 guess if it 
wa'n’t for Cynthy sle wouldn't know where she was 
standin’, half the time. It don’t matter where Jeff stands, 
I guess. Jackson's the best o’ the lot, now the old man’s 
gone.” There was no one by at the moment to hear these 
injuries except Westover, bat Whitwell called them out 
with a frankness which was perhaps more carefully adapt- 
ed to the situation than it seemed. Westover made no 
attempt to parry them formally; but he offered some pen- 
eralities in extenuation of the unworthiness of the 
gins, which Whitwell did not alfogether refuse. 

‘*Oh, it’s all right. ~ Old woman talk to you about Jeff's 
going to collége? I thought so. Wants to make another 
Dan'el Webster of him. Guess she can ’s far forth as 
Dan’el's graduatin’ went.” Westover tried to remember 
how this had been with the statesman, but could not. 
Whitwell added with intensifying irony of look and tone: 
‘‘ Guess the second Dan’el won’t have a chance to tear his 
degree up; guess he wouldn't ever been ready to try for it 
if it had depended on Aim. They don’t keep any record 
at Harvard, do they, of the way fellows are prepared for 
their preliminary examinations?” 

‘*] don’t quite know what you mean,” said Westover. 

‘‘Oh, nothin’. You get a chance some time to ask Jeff 
who done most of his stadyin’ for him at the Academy.” 

This hint was not so darkling but. Westover couki un- 
derstand that Whit well attributed Jeff's scholarship to the 
help of Cynthia, but he would not press him to an open 

* Begun in Mauren’s Weextr No. 2068. 


cartridges - 
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assertion of the fact. There was something painful in it 
to him; it had the pathos which most of the suc- 
cess in the world would reveal if we could penetrate its 


ou 
H silent, and. Whitwell left the point. “‘ Well,” 
he concluded, on in them old Europesn 


countries?’ 
the old this 


” said Westover. ‘' But I can’t 
for:any except France, very well.” 
‘* What's their like, over there? Ours? See 


anything of it, how it works?” 
Ss ell, ou know,” said Westover, “I was working so 


hard myself all the time—” 
‘*Good!” Whitwell slapped his.jeg. Westover saw 
that he had on long india-rubber boots; which came up to 


his kvecs, and Jie gave a wayward thought to the misery 
they would be oh an August day to another man; but 
Whitwell was probably insensible to any discomfort from 
geet gues.’ Bul Lebould Une 
ment’s , i guess. But e to prow 
govern good, I g 
de la Con- 
corde?”  Whitwell gaye it the full ish pronunciat 
1 through it every day.” 
want to know! And column 


the Place Vend6me?” 
** Yes, Vonndome.” 
“*Oh, yes. You wouldn't know it had ever been down.” 
** Nor.the things it stood for?” 
, fonoy,” 
world seems to always come out at the same hole it went 
in at!” -He ; with his mouth open. as if 
to let the notion have full effect with Westover. 
- The painter said, “And you’re still in the old place, Mr. 
Whitwell?” 


lled 


** Yea, I like my own house. They’ve wanted me to 


come eset often enough, but I'm satisfied where I am. 
It’s quiet down there, and when I get through for the 
day Lcan read. And I like to keep my family together. 
Cynthy and Frank always sicep at home, and Jombat- 
eeste eats with me. You remember Jombateeste?” 

Westover had to say that he did not. 

“ Well, ‘don’t know as you did see him, much. He 
was that Canuck I had heipin’ me clear that piece over 
on Lion’s Head for the pulp-mill;' pulp-mill went all to 
thunder, and I never a cent. And sometimes Jack- 


son comes down with his plantchette and we have a good 


time. 

** Jackson still believes in the manifestations?” 

‘*Yes. But he’s never developed much himeelf. He 
can’t seem to do much without the plantchette. We've 
had up some them old philosophers lately. We've had 
up Socrates.” 

**Is that so? It must be very interesting.” 

Whitwell did not answer, and Westover saw his eye 
wander. He looked round. Several ladies were comi 
across the grass toward him from the hotel, lifting t 
skirts and tiptoeing through the dew. They called to 
him, “‘ Good-morning, Mr. Whitwellt” and ** Are you go- 

up Lion's Head to-day?” and you think it will 


‘*Guess not,” said Whitwell, with a fatherly urbanit 
and an air of amusement at the anxieties of the sex, whic 
seemed habitual to him. He waited a for them 
to come up, and then asked with a wave of his hand tow- 
ard Westover, “‘ Acquainted with Mr. Westover, the at- 
tist?” He named each of them, and it would have been 
ne vanity in Westover to think they had made their 
little movement across the grass quite as mucli in the ho 
of an introduction to him, as in wish to consult Wh 
well about his plans. | 

The painter found himself the centre of an agreeable 
excitement with all the ladies in the house. For this it 
was perhaps sufficient to be @ man. 


He could read in the present 


— summer. de- gree 
velopment of Lion’s Head House, all the history of4te soft wool hat, and wiping his wet f 
evolution from the first conception of ao "bordered white handkerchief. 


uld be of a good and wholesome sort, but thé 
and noi of 


ges, 

cultivation, though they might be intelligent; they wou 
certainly not be fashionable; five dollars a week implied 
all that, except in the case of some wandering artist, or 
the family of some poor young professor. But when the 
farm became a boarding-house and called itself a hotel, 
as at present with Lions Head House, and people paid 
ten dollars a week, or twelve for transients, a moment of 
its character was reached which could not be surpassed 
when its eres became , and jis inmates more 
tious. In fact, the people who can afford to pay 
dollars a week for summer board and not much more, 
are often the best of the American people, or at least of the 
New England people. They may not know it,and those 
who are richer may not imagine it. are apt to be 
middle-aged maiden ladies from university towns, living 
upon carefully investments; young married ladies 
with a scant child or two, and needing rest and change of 
air; college professors with nothing but their modest sala- 
ries ; literary men or women ‘in the beginning of their 


tempered success; clergymen and their wives away from 
their churches in the larger country towns, or the smaller 
suburbs of cities; bere and there an ble bachelor 


in middle life, fond of literature and nature; hosts of 
young and pretty girls with distinct tastes in art, and de- 
voted to the clever yore vasmese who leads them to the 
are . appreciative, sym . 

estover, f fom the life abroad where life is scien 
so free as ours withont some stain, was to find him- 
self in the tridst of this ‘unrestraint, which was so sweet 
and pure. He had ‘seen enough of rich people to know 
that riches seldom bought the highest qualities, even 
among his fellow-countrymen who suppose that riches 
can do everything, and the first aspects of society at Lion’s 
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well, 


‘the question was so di 
make the simple answer. 


Head seemed to him Arcadian. There really proved to 
be a shepherd or two among all that troop of shepherd- 
esses, and young; though it was in the middie of the 
week, remote alike from the Saturday of-arrivals and the 


was able to console him with talk of the and 
ateliers, which be had not. heard directly.in 
years.. After the first inevitable moment of jealousy, his 
wife forgave Westover when she found that he not 
to have him read Browning at a Organized by the 


ladies shortly after he came. 


XII, 


The picnic was held in Whitwell's Clearing on the side 
of Lion’s Head where the moss, almost as white as snow, 
lay like belated drifts among the tall, thin grass which 
overran the space opened by the axe, and crept to the 
verge of the low pines growing in the shelter of the loftier 
woods. ‘ It was the end of one of Whitwell’s Tramps home 
to Nature as he called his walks and talks with the ladies, 
and on this day Westover’s fellow-painter had added to 
his lessons in wood-lore the claims of art, intending that 
his class should make studies of various bits in the clear- 
ing, and should try to catch something of its. peculiar 
charm. He asked Westover what he thought of the no- 
tion, and Westover gave it his approval, which became 
enthusiastic when he saw the place. He found in it the 
enact grace, the poignant sentiment of ruin, which 
ex tself in some measure wherever man has in- 
Talbed balers. and then left his conquest to her again. In 
Whitwell’s Clearing the effect was intensified by the ap- 
proach on the fading wood road, which the wagons had 
made in former days.when they hauled the fallen timber 
to the oo Sew places it was so vague and faint as 
to be hardly a trail; in others, whcre the wheel tracks re- 
mained visible, the trees hed sent out a new growth of 
lower branches in the plaee of those lopped away, and 
almost forbade the advance of foot-passengers. la- 

for 


dies said they did not see how Jeff was ever going to 
through with the wagon, and they expressed fears 
the lunch he was bringing, which seemed only too well 
grounded. 

But Whitwell, who was leading them on, said: “ You 
let a Durgin alone to do a thing when he’s made up his 


mind to it. I guéss you'll have your lunch all right”; and 
by the time that they had got enough of Browning, they 


heard the welcome sound of wheels crashing upon dead -- - 


boughs, and swishing through the und and in the 
pauses of these t the voice of Jeff Durgin 
encouragivg his The children of the parity broke 
away to meet him, and then he came in sight ahead of his 
team, and handsome in his keeping with 
the scene. fore he got within hearing, the ladies mur- 
mured a bymn of praise to his type of beauty; they said 
he looked like a young Hercules, and Westover owned 
with an. inward sinile that Jeff had certainly made the 
best of himself for the time being. He had taken a leaf 
from the book of the summer f ; his stalwart calves 
revealed themselves in thick- ribbed stockings; he wore 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket of corduroy; he had 
style as well as beauty, and he had the courage of his 
clothes and looks. Westover was still in the first surprise 
of the American facts, and he wondered just what part 

uite host nor guest; but no n easy play of the 
iife, which Westover was rather proud to find so charm- 
ne the question would solve itself rationally and grace- 

ye 


“ Where do you want the things?” the young fellow 
asked of the company at large, as he advanced upon them 
from the m portals of the roadway, pulling off his 
with his blue- 


“Ob, right here, Jeff.” The nimbiest of the nymphs; 
sprang 1o her feet from the lounging and crouching circle 
Westover. She was a young ype no er, but 
with a daughtcr not so m younger than herself as to 
make the contrast of her sixteen ycars painful. Westover 
recognized the officious, self-approving kind of thewoman 
but he admired thy brisk «ficiency with which she had 
taken possession of the affair from the beginning and in- 
spired every one to help, in strict subordination to herself. 

When the cloths were laid on the smooth elastic moss, 
and tic meal was spread, she henped a plate without suf- 
fering any interval iu her activities. . 

“I su you've got to go back to your horses, Jeff, 
and you she l be the first served,” she said. and she offer- 
ed him the plate with a bright smile and friendly grace, 
which were meant to keep from the hurt of her in- 


ten 
Jeff did not offer to tnke the 
him from where she wus kueeling, but looked down at 
ber with perfect intelligence. ‘I guess I don’t want any- 
ae he said, and turved and walked away into 


The ill-advised woman remained kneeling for a mo- 
ment with ker ivgratiating smile hardening on her face, 
while the sense of her biunder petrified the rest. She . 
was the first to recover herself, and she said with a laugh 
that she tried to make reckless, ‘‘ Well, friends, I suppose 
the rest of you are hungry; I know J am,” and she began 


to eat. 

The others ate, too, though their appetites might well 
have been affected by the diplomatic behavior of Whit- 
He would not take anything, just at present, he 
said, and got his lank length up from the root of a tree 
where he had folded it down. ‘' I don’t seem to care much 
for anything in the middle of the lay; breakfast’s my best 
meal,” and he followed Jeff off into the woods. 

“ Really,” said the lady, ** what did they expect?” But 
It that no oue seemed able to 


which she raised to 


| 
their Monday: of departures. To be sure was none quite ia 
f ba- young himeelf, Jeff Durginjwho was offi- 
auty, cially extezior.to the social life. | o£ 
f the The painer wholgave lessons to the dion. was already 
fact, ; a man‘of forty, and he was strongly dragoned.round by a 
as who had taken great pains: to 
him for herself, and who worked far gres } 
OV- vantage in ‘ hia’ profession than cou ve A 
pther worked himself; she got him orders; sold bls. 
winy | even in Boston where they never buy American pictures: | 
um- | found him pupils, and kept the boldest of these from flirt- | 
oa ing with him. Westover, who was so newly from Paris, 
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The incident darkened the day, and spoiled its pleasure; 
it cast a lessening shadow into the evening when the 
wee -_ round the fire in the large, ugly new parlor at 

ote 

The next morning the ladies assembled again on the 
— to decide what should be done with the beautiful 

ay before them. Whitwell stood at the foot of the flag- 
staff with one hand staying his person against it, like a 

re posed in a photograpl:to verify proportions in the 
erent features of a prospect. 

The heroine of the unhappy affair of the could 
. pot forbear authorizing herself to invoke his opinion 
at a certain point of the debate, and ‘‘ Mr. Whitwell !” 
she 1% to him, ‘‘ won't you please come here a mo- 
ment?” 

Whitwell slowly pulled himself across the grass to the 
gene, ees the same moment, as if she had been w 

or him to be present, Mrs. Durgin came out of the office 
door, and advanced toward the ladies. : 

** Mrs, Marven,” she said, with the stony passivity | 


the ladies used to note in her when they came over- to” 


Lion’s Head farm in the tally-hoes, ‘‘ the stage leaves here 
at two o’clock to get the down train at three. I want: 
should have your trunks ready to go on the wagon a: 
before two.” 7 

“You want I should have my— What do you mean, 

**T want your rooms.” 

** You want my rooms?” 

Mrs. Durgin did not answer. She let her steadfast look 
suffice; and Mrs. Marven went on in a rising flutter: “ Why, 
you can’t have my rooms! I don’t understand you.-. I’ve 
taken my rooms’for the whole of Aryust, and they are 

4 ve got to have your rooms, rs. Durgin. 

** Very well, then, I won't give them up,” said the lady. 
** A bargain’s a bargain, and I have your agreement—” .. 

**If you’re not ont;of your rooms by two o'clock, your 
things will be put out; and after dinner to-day, you will 
not eat another bite under my roof.” | | ; 

Mrs. Durgin went in and it remained for the company 
to make what they could of the affair. Mrs. Marven did 
not wait for the result.. She was not a dignified person, 
but she rose with hauteur, and whipped away to her rooms, 
hers no longer, to make her pre tions. - She knew at 
least how to give her going the effect of quitting the place 

with disdain and abhorrence. 

The incident of her expulsion was brutal; but it was 
clearly meant to be so. it made Westover a little sick, 
and he would have liked to pity Mrs. Marven more than 
he could, .The ladies said that Mrs. Durgin’s behavior 
Was an outrage, and. they ought all to resent-it by going 

t to their own rooms and packing their things, a 
leaving on the same s with Mrs. Marven. None of 
them did so, and their veered round to something ex- 

tenuating if not justifying Mrs. Durgin’s action. 

‘*I sup ,»” one of them said, ‘‘ that she felt more in- 
d t about it, because she has been so very good to 
Marven, and her daughter, too. They were both sick 


w 


which was not simpli 


“ACQUAINTED WITH MR. WESTOVER, THE ATTIST?" | 


on her hands here for a week, after they came, first one 
and then the other, and she looked after them and did for 

** And yet,” an r lady su , ** what cou rs. 
Marven "td done? What aia she do? He wasn’t askel 
to the picnic, and I don’t see why he should have been 
treated as a guest. He was there, purely and simply, to 
bring the —— and take them away. And besides, if 
there is anything in distinctions, in differences, if we are 
to choose who is to associate with us—or our daughters—” 

‘* That is true,” the ladies said in one form or another, 
with the tone of conviction; but they were not so ny 
convinced but they wanted a man’s opinion, and they all 
looked at Westover. 

He would not resporid to their look, and the lady who 
had 4% for Mrs. Marven had to ask, ‘‘ What do you 
think, Mr. Westover?” 

** Ah, it’s a difficult question,” he said. “I pg 
that. as.long as one person believes himself or herself so- 
r than another, it must always be a fresh prob- 
do in every given case.” 
said they supposed so, and they were forced 
to make what they could of wisdom in which they might 
certainly have felt a want of finality. — 
‘Westover went away from them in a perplexed mind 
by the contempt he had at the 
bottom of all for something in Jeff, who had 
carried his grievance.to his mother like a slighted boy, 
her to take arms for him. 
sympathy for Mrs. Marven mounted again it 
was seen that she did not come to dinner, or permit her 
daughter to do so, and when it became Known later that 
she bad refused for both the dishes sent to their rooms. 
Her farewells to the other ladies, when they gathered to 
see her off on the stage, were airy rather than cheery; 
there was almost a demonstration in her behalf, but 


. Westover was oppressed by a kind of inherent squalor in 


the incident:. - 

At 2 responded to a knock which he 
that of k Whitwell with ice-watér, and Mrs. pod Jag 
came into his room, and sat down in one of his two rs, 
** Mr. Westover,” she said, ‘‘if you knew all I had done 
for that woman and her hter, and how.much she had 
pretended to think of us all, I don’t believe you'd be so 


tojudgeme.” 
udge. . ** Bless my soul, Mrs. 
that could be tormented 


Durgin! 
into the slightest censure.” . - 
But you think Idone wrong?” 
**T have not been at all-able to satisfy myself on that 
point, Mrs. Durgin.: I think it’s al g to revenge 
Yea, {t in,” Mrs, humbly; and 
“Yes, I suppose it is,” rs. humbly ; 
the tears came into her eyes. .‘*I got with 
my own hands, that was sent to her room; -but she wouldn't 
touch it... I presume she didn’t like having a plate pre- 
pared for her! But I did feel for her. She a’n't 
over and above strong, and I’ she'll be sick; there 
a’n't any rest’rant at our depot.” 
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Westover fancied this a fit mood in Mrs. Durgin for her 
further instruction, and he said, ‘‘ And if you'll excuse 
me, Mrs. Durgin, I don’t think what you did was quite the 
way to keep a hotel.” 

More tears. flashed into Mrs. Durgin’s eyes, but the 
were tears of wrath now. ‘‘I would ’a’ done it,” she said, 
“if I thought every single one of ’em would ’a’ left the 
house the next minute, for there a’n’t one that has the 
first word to say against me, any other way. It wa’n’t 
that I cared whether she thought cx deg was enough 
to eat with her or not; I know what J think, and that’s 
enough for me. He wa’n’t invited to the picnic, and he 
a’n’t one to put himself forward. If she didn’t want him 
to stay, all she had to do was to do nothin’. But to make 
him up a plate before everybody, and hand it to him to 
eat with the horses, like a tramp, or ad * Mrs. Durgin 
filled to the throat with her wrath, and the sight of her 
made Westover keenly unhappy. 

** Yes, yes,” he . “It was a miserable business.” 


He could not help adding, ‘If Jeff could have kept it to . 


himself,—but perhaps that wasn’t possible.” _ 
**Mr. Westover!” said Mrs. Durgin, sternly. ‘‘ Do you 

think Jeff would come to me, like a great wl pepe! and 

complain of my = | boarders and the way they him? 

It was Mr. Whitwell that 

should ever known about it.” r 

 **P’'m glad Jeff didn’t tell you,” said Westover, with a 

revulsion of feeling toward him. : 

“But Mr. Whit- 


**He’d ’a’ died first,” said his mother. 
Jeff's give me a preper goin’ over for what I done; 
Bat I couldn’t help it, and I should 
do just so again. All is, I wanted you should know just 


me for— 
you. y wish you 
ged some of 


there so cool and mighty 
takin’ the lead as usual, 
well across, and nearly eve 
she done to Jeff, and then I flew out on her.” - 
' Westover could not suppress a laugh. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
arr or your retaliation was complete; it was dramatic.” 
‘7 don’t know what you mean by that,” said Mrs. Dur- 
, rising and resuming her sclf-control; she did not re- 
use herself a grim smile.. ‘‘ But I she thought it 
was pretty perfect herself—or she will, when she's able to 
ney her mind to it. I’m sorry for her daughter; I never 
anything against ber; or ber mother r, for that 


just waited till ‘got Whit- 
body was there that saw what 


matter, before. Franky look after you pretty well? I'll 


2 ing with your ice-water. Got everything else you 
want?” . 


‘I should have to invent a want, if I wished to com- 
plain,” said Westover. 

“* Well, I should like.to bave you do it. We can’t ever 
do too much for you. Well, good-night, Mr. Westover.” 

** Good-night, Mrs. Durgin.” 


{To Be ConTinuED.] 
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THE. “‘CONSTITUTION,” THE ‘*CYANE,” AND. 


EFORE the peace of 1815 was ratified by Presi- 

dent. James Madison, the frigate Constitution 
again distinguished herself, aud added ‘to the 
laurels that had made her so dear (o the hearts 
of the Anrerican 

In the fall of the year 1814, after the repulse of the 
British at Norfolk, Cuptain Charles Stewart, who at the 
beginning of the war had been in command of the 36- 
frigate Constellation; was given the post then most desired 
above all others in our mavy—that of commander of ** Old 

After undergoing some repairs in~the navy-yard, the 
Constitution, with a veteran. crew, sailed from the port of 
Bosten amd; proceeded southward... For some time ‘slie 
hung rmusias, for.an en- 


coasts of Surinam, , 


counter; od away. 
Berbice, and Demefara; cruised to windward of the island 
of Barbadoes, St.’ Vincent, -Martinico,. off Kitts, St: 
Eustatius, Porto Rico,’abd Santa Cruz, and succeeded in 
capturing and destroying the Picton; of 16 guns; a mer- 
chant ship of 10 guns;:the’ brig Catherine, 10 guns; and 
an armed schooner, the niz. But no foe was seen 
that was worthy of her l, and it appeared that for 
the first time bad luck was in the breezes, 

_ At this time the jtution must have presented a pe- 
cullar appearance while under way, for her sails - were the 
same she had carried in her cruises: under Hull and Buain- 
bridge, and the shot-holes made-by. the-Guerriére and the 
Java were plain to view, like the honorable scars of a vet- 
eran. Patched and threadbare,lier canvas was in no con- 
dition to stand a blow or-to hold the wind.. In those days 
the Constitution was a marketl vessel many senses. 


view of the reputation: she had earned,-there were no. 


frigates of her class who appeared to seek her Out, and it . 
was not considered «a disgrace to avoid a mevting with 
‘‘the dangerous nondescript,” as the ‘British press had 
labelled her. Ifthe fact was once ascertained what vessel 
it was that carried that bigh freeboard and those brown 
patched sails, his Mujesty’aqgommanders generally showed 
a tenderness that their repatations w hardly lead one 
to expect. In the Mona for instance, Captain 
Stewart chased, but failed to com®up with, the British. 
frigate La Pique, and on two se te occasions he tried to 
entice the enemy to meet him by unfurling at first sight 
the enormous flag that also distinguished the Constitution. 
above the other frigates in our service, but-all to no-pur- 
and in March Stewart: determined to return: to-the . 
nited States and to refit:completely:. But lre-was not to 
reach home without an adventure. > J 

Probably no vessel in- the world had so mapy narrow 
escapes from capture by a superior. force:as bad. the: Con-. 
stitution. Her chase, on July 17, 1812, by a British squad- 
ron consisting of one battle-ship, four ehentahsd: brig, and 
a schooner, was onc of the most exe incidents: of the 
war, and only the masterly “of Commodore 
Hull had kept her from being taken. 

From 1818 to the close of the war the English frigates 
generally cruised in pairs, and off the New England coast, 
on her return voyage, the Constitution ran across the Junon 
and La Nymphe, each of 50 guns, She managed to out- 
snil them by a narrow margin, and arrived a at Mar- 
blehead in the latter part of April. She rested in Massa- 
chusetis Bay for seven months, completely refitting under 
the eye of Captain Stewart himself; and in December she 


ngain proceeded to sea, and was then, beyond doubt, the 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


best equipped and best ordered vessel of her class that 
ever answered.heim.: ~ 
Stewart shapéd his course for his favorite cruising- 
ground, the high seas to tlie eastward of the Bermadas, 
and on the 24th of the month be captured the English 
brig Lord Nelson, and took {he ship Susan with a valuable 
cargo, sending the. latter to New York:- Then he bore 
away enst, with the intention of reaching the waters in the 
he morn ‘the 0 bruary beg t 
breezes from east and cloud weather. At 1 P.M. a 
snil was discovered two points WIf_the larboard bow, and 
three leagues or more.away, T tution bore up 
at once, and‘made all sail in chase. In lalf an hour the 
stranger was seen to be a ship, and in e‘Tew miovutes an- 


Other vesagl was out abead; both were close- 

and about ten mil@iaépart. At four o'clock ‘it was seen” 
that the wea | ship was signalling her consort, 
who immediately shortenéd sail and waited for her. ; 


For an hour the: three -véssels sailed on; The two 
strangers, who were nearing each other gradually, had 
displayed no flags; and’ althougl: at too great a distance 
to reach the nearer vessel, Stewart commenced to fire with 
his bow guns, in therhope that they would display their 
colors, but to no ne oye ~ It was not doubted, however, 
that they were: English, and the Constitution cleared for 
action. Soon they passed -within hail of one another, and 
hauling by the wind on-the ‘starboard tack, showed that 

ow commenced one of the most-exciting moments of 
the old sailing days—the struggle for the advantage of the 
weather-gage ; but fidding that the Constitution could out- 
int- them, the British vessels gare up the attempt, and 
orming in line about half a cable’s apart, awaited 
her on-coming, shortening sail, and ev y preparin 
some concerted method of attack.’ ‘At six Stewart sh 
out his tremendous flag; and the British ensigns climbed 
up in answer; at the same moment both vessels gave three. 
rousing cheers, But in grim silence the Constitufion bore 
down upon them, rap up on the starbourd side of the 
sternmost, and let broadside at a distance of only 
thrée-hundred yards. ‘The English — with spirit, 
and thé cannonading became furious. There being little’ 
wind, a great bank of sulphurous‘smoke, impenetrable as. 
any fog, settled over the water on the Constitution’s-lee; 
and completely hid her antagonists. For three minutes 
the Constitution ceased ber fire altogether (the enemy 
having slackened also), and then Stewart decried thie OP 
masts of the leader a above the rolling clou 
abreast of: him: He fired his broadside, and again the 
smoke swallowed her from sight, just as it was seen that 
the site catere had luffed to take up a raking position. 
on the larboard quarter. The superior seamanship of the 
tars and the quality of the vessel they manned 
could not be shown better than by the man@uvre which 
followed. Stewart braced aback his main and mizzen 
topsails, and immediately the Oonstitution § stern- 
way and slid back wards a the smoke. What must 
have been the astonishment of Captain Gordon Falcon, 
the British commander, when he saw alon of bim the 
enemy that he hoped,a few minutes before, to take at 
such a disadvantage! The foremost vessel, that had re- 
ceived the previous broadside of the Constitution, kept 
pegging away at.a spectre in the smoke. At thirty-five 
minutes past six the enemy’s fire again slackened, and the 


— 


headmost ship was discovered bearing up. Now the Con- 
stitution reversed her ‘tactics, shot alead, crossed the first 
vessePs stérn and ‘rake! her fearfully, sailed about the 
sternmost and raked lier also, then ranged up within hail 
‘oh the Jarboard quarter, prepared for another broadside, 
when the Inst ship fired a lee gun and remained silent. 

At minutes o his boat and 
‘took possession of his’ ’s ship ne, commanded 
by Gordon Folcon muanting 34 guns. The.moon 
had-riseu by this time; the smoke had’ cleared awny, and 
it wag’seen that the other ship was trying her best to get 
away to a’ place of safcty, like a ‘crippled water- fowl. 
‘The Constitution spread: ull sail in chase, and’ gallant! 
the smaller’ véssel, finding escape impossible, stood bac 
elose-hauled to meet lier. They crossed on opposite tacks, 
and the Constitution wore immediately under the enemy's 
stern atid raked her with a broadside. © 7 
’ Again the Englishman spread all sail, and endeavored 
to escape by running free.- The Constitution broke out 
hor lighter sail in chase, firing well-directed shots from 
her starboard bow-chaser. At ten, seeing she could not 
escape, the English vessel fired a gun, struck her colors, 
and yielded. © | 
- She proved to be his Majesty’s ship the Leraht, Captain 
George Douglass, mounting 

- Before midnight Stewart manned botli bis prizes, 
repaired his rigging, shifted his sails, and had his vessel 
in as good ‘condition as- before the encounter. 

The Cyane was a ship that bad made a reputation for 
herself in the war with France.’ She was one of the crack 
sloops-of-war in the English service. Ouly a year before 
she had engaged a French ,44-gun frigate, and kept her. 
at bay until help came in the shape of a 74. Her com- 
mander was so crestfallen at having -to surrender that 
wlien he came aboard a prisoner he hardly recognized 
Stewart's courteous greetings and compliments. 

- Down in the cabin of the Constitution a little scene was 
enacted that must have been dramatic. Captain Douglass 
and Captain Falcon were treated as hovored guests by 
Captain Stewart, and over their wine at dinner the day 
after the capture the two Englishmen indulged in a dis- 
pute, each. placing the responsibility for the defeat upon 
the other’s shoukiers. 

Stewart listened without comment for some minutes, 
and then rising, gravely said, ‘*Gentlemen, there is only 
one way that I see to decide this question—to put you 
both back on your ships aguin, give you back your crews, - 
and try it over.” 

Either the humor or the force of this remark must have 
struck each one of his late antagonists, for they ceased 
their bickering at once. | : 

' An anecdote is related showing the spirit of the men on 
board the Constitution at the time. As she forged down 
upon the waiting English vessels, grog was issued, as was 
customary, to crews standing at the guns. An old 
quartermaster, noting with anger eagerness of the men 
to claim a double share, as there were two vessels to fight, 
walked down the deck and kicked over two buckets of 
spirits into the scuppers, exclaiming, ‘* Shame, messmates; 
we need no Dutch courage on board this ship!” | 

This little incident, while it might not have dampened 
their ardor, may have accounted for the lack of cheers. 

It is to be noticed that the weight of shot fired by the 
British vessels was heavier than the Constitution's by 
ninety pounds. 


THE ACTION BETWEEN THE “CONSTITUTION,” THE “CYANE,” AND THE “LEVANT,” FEBRUARY 20, 1814.—Daawn Br Cantron T. Cuarman. 
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| In the action with the Guerriare 
the Constitution had 
: times, and in that with th Abode, and in the panther-startled —On 
Only In this engagement thirteen shots reached her deep foundations of an empire alien fleet was hoverin 
- cr e prizes was destined to reach the United Whe The corner-stone they put (Let us be strong, and well protect & near, 
( re he the patriot sage,* with fo: When on you shore the school-boy 
down with, hand at 
ear 


tes—the 
reaso 
After this makes nepa- Its site on some vague chart had sven) 
ion the three vessels set sail f » eis Of the fair Place B 
ing hurbor of Porto Braye, hn Their capital of New Counecticun The guns 
ea ut one of the Cx ar summoned 1 
» wer 
the offing. Soon they man aa He | were discovered in Se the Unite in claiming’ these. ) 
the Constitution out to be frigates, and green solitude, er Past is bitter 
had this happen on — fo get uuder way. No sooner A hundred years ago, Sarelc grief, heroic gladness meet” 
firing upon _ ei ie ry on the shorecommenced Hark the first The founder stood. ith memories proud in monumental sto 
the English colors The yey vessels hvisted The jog Lo, Of ‘him that } In square . and 
Standi id the Leva ilizin at hero 
all of eastward, with Such was the Indian stream Of those her later, now bor ones 
north, and shaped her course toward to We away To battle as youth who went: 
much slower sailer than the Conatit tates, y. | tournament, 
toch saw that it would be IV Not only for and | 
He signalled close with a force so much superior Ti *. or all men 4 — 
of the Levant, 10 make back to the Whose sialue the founder, ut sacred memories, 
about, made the entrance safel r; she came H : cf public square hi ee’ Kept and sweet wi : 
to si y, and anchored in j (He only came:and Of him the kin bet with flowers; 
ter and the latte ped over the Portuguese bat. The city itself is his best monument.) (Now fur uplifted trent frien, 
of the neli to show her “neutrality ” to the That lonely evening loam Biameless and high above th 
ut haul not reply sul) indian stream rust. 
ir of 80 “at h ome-ret an to 
the poetic justice for the action of A peaceful forest-shadowed If with eyclonis dark and dire, 
than to the ship. y did much more harm to the town With dutins a — azure Inland Sen’ fire— '—with earthquake, flood, and 
en th 1 Spires, ha Fro 
board the the British squadron came on Ant whe avenues of ambush ¢ hulf-seen ~Oid ie land 
deck, and with no atten the quarter- Aud the fond. plete he erewhile knew and glories blend. 
Claimed to Lieutenant Ballard 8 eagerness, ex- In far N > somesickK memory drew ” 
. who there ar New England by t row, Vv 
I have the honor of the arent of was not lon before the Into the F 
the Weep” commauder of the American sloop-of- That Forest City Into that cloud-clasped 
sit,” was the reply; med a haven of rest— hat stron mi 
pride in this case. an excess of Another later ofthe West. Shall lerce 
of Captain Ballard, Teceiving the Where the tree-shadowed mood, Mavh hoever forward looks shall ulled dirk? 
8 ship the Levant.” er of his British Who Suw the flitting the — Se stood, Of an enthusiast’s dream 
Britisher that he had expected of the Of the great Inland Sen beter The flower of each together ere as one 
_A strange state _ 4 cilferent reply. Witl tg open harbor door Blosso here as one 
off to te went (What! wealth above around Whoever looks shall see. reflected 
n 240 prisoners, and ad on board no What corn and fleece and vine eatures of her Past, ol; 
her unwilling was double To him gifted mince!) ne! The features of her Present, 
second war with Great grand old ship in the He Prescient eyes, and hold a he 
oe wilt be of interest - » & short résumé of her With arms ue stretching — commercial mart, ith ampler Gomes of Science, Learning Art, 
back to the United t vessels that had been sent And linking continent to onatinens Earth-blessin academic groves apart: | 
sels Of the English States, in her actions with armed ) ; i of gol : With sails J mmerce at her every door 
navy she tak ves- The smoke of sg: . gold beneficent: iat Come and go for eve; y 
bo 900 prisoners killed or patted made g our ceaseless] y earthly Titan’s sweltering toj| modo h 
enemy, aad the val of the stores to far’ the’ invisib) lade light 
e strange discrepanc h ions. and gifts divine vit myriad mechani ONC sprite: 
of life on board of Which existed between the rivalry benign Beneficent faery-nice, 
d her : Lo, peaceful peaign, art and delicate art 
In her action with th . antagonists is to be noted. The f Davies, alien with our ow All human goods and ifice, — 
killed and 18 wounded 204 the she lost oundry’s plame of fire. a n! Eraces priceless w 
flow In every house rought 
rd her opponemte ie ile the killed and wounded on With € saw, At midnight h u er, But ® for nought 
Another interesti,, ar as could be ascertained. we 77 ears that heard, as ey id our, mere wish or thought: 
fact is that she h Were 77. He heard the } that saw, th’ forek The enchant 
8102 Within the last twely bas been in commis- hum of mi hty industrie oreKknown, ‘In nted statue's grace 
again breasted the wero Only few years forge’s echoing clang of But Natu — 
capes of the Delaw aves,and was towed from the i €- whirring wheel steel, Her breath f Pon reathin ever, ey 
chusetis Bay. are to her fiual resting-place in Mech. rind soun fair: rom flower and leaf, from 
and e , Stree 
f busy-movicg the beat ts that to green fields and wocds 
‘Horoughfares of Trade solitudes 
ODE The throbbing of the Titan Whither the workman 
FOR THE cENT saw and henrd: a With content: 
ENNIAL CELEBRATI But lo, the propheey| anging gurdens of deligh 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ON, fable built tower ia’ morsing’s Where they Sense and sight. t 
(Founder’s Day, 1896.) t shone—the City Stands to-day! pty silvered, wavering in thong fountain 8 flower, 
| | ear the wild bird sing his Vesper 
RAISE to the V. Through the still twilight Pour in June, 
hat though another f i a wonder- working stran Shall ‘t] multitude, 
The ready sickle hold, gold Lo, change! Who loves citizen, 
Or breathe the blossom, watch the fru every higher We meet, makes self-interest work 
That he sh for him, indeed it unfold? Ne dail every street and make beautiful his y wl 
ou of t Vivi elling- | 7 
ud earn the the seed, with -thet sprite ith his = — 
e og Slave, wi , eb walls betwee 
nm ; , a ou r 
the harvest pivck the In every house er sight bribe of or sol 
or every oth as well,— ench H ace or private 
“very other mau is other n each © Knows his will not éhirk 
een celestia) ov Public Aff en of public work 
7 New neo of a new world, they rise f ightly roy pleasure, stud ride 
nd all repeat rom day to da and not ignore by 
: praise be theirs who plan In the tele reflected show Ys Not leaving to gnorant, faithless 
or man, or those his hand 
Not Fathers of ibe ay nor mete nor bound here woman if she mart, — 
only for themsely “deep wood balienable ag man’ May use her 
Came hither weives and for their own Him, lord A sti man’s to speak. h 
Planting in heroic Tone On Cuyahoga’ : ‘Ord the forest knew, still small voice + mow still! 
seeds of Civil-graced societ e b stream where glides his bark And go with son 
peating their New England nd the quite their names In Sabbath garments 
Wilderness. We cunnot banish quite their ghosts ven as at ch home and child State 
To k » With church and school they Cannot exorcise intrude; workd-ola sacrament, 
. Fo kindle here thei heir still re sphere benefi . 
ith the high aeaion “gem flame: ity we muse ‘thelr fe, — He builds fo And share of government. 
he largest light, th 1umanity, The inexorable: doo A Not only f, t others, not for himself alo; 
No man roman iiberiy, gave our Aud d for his own one, 
€ Key of knowledge in the d othrall, hat they must f . all good that comes to al 
oor of Ss) ale, Where all, 
With eager-seeking So we might into shade, So the House Beautiful 
(The tree of knowledge for al That they must | that far, better Shall be, 
ree speech and Their might wilde The mer t 
Be theirs, who in tee Praise no (With wightest of mus! When standi ve only in prophecy” 
A he-hannt of Mother of her chiefest pride, ) _ Bhe shall be City on a Hill, 
nd tenanted by ravenin beusts of prey (New mother Statesmen tried, Our City Beautiful—Forey of all, 
The erce than they, In camp aad comme 8ea-side Cn 
| ; 1unger-pang they ‘bo e oved.).... our proud 
Mangers of day and d ey hore, It appears that Dr. Ben; Proud Forest State! 
arkness at their door) py mouth of thé Cuyshage Franklin, early as 1754, had Joun P 
commercial and maritime city" Erie; as an eligible site for Presinmodore Perry, the soldiers 
; Western and the antislavere from Cleveland 
are referred to in the foregoing passage” of the 
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THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


On Wednesday, July 22, the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will have completed a full cen- 
tury since the first actual settlement was 
made within its borders. 

One hundred years seems rather a small 
part in the life of cities like New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Albany, which have 
had their centennials two or three times over, 
and yet are very young in comparison with 
cities abroad. t one hundred years in the 
life of a city in the middle West is a big item, 
for, in the case of Clevelaad, it spans all the 
time that it has taken to transform a few 
square miles of the virgin forest into the 
tenth city of the United States. A few sali- 
ent points of this‘transformation will be of 
interest in this connection. 

Northern Ohio abounds with evidences of 
the ancient civilization that is credited to the 
mound-builders. After them came the Erie 
Indians, till they were exterminated by the 
Iroquois. Then came the French, through 
La Salle, who had trading-posts and forts all 
over that section for a full century before 
the fall of Quebec, in 1760, drove them out 
of North America. In the height of their 
power porthern Ohio was their tramping- 
ground between the strongly fortified posts 
at Detroit and at Pittsburg. When the 
French left, there were rival claimants for 


the territory through conflicting grants that. 


had been given to Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. But the Revo- 
lutionary war made it impossible for any of 
the claimants to assert their rights or to settle 
upon the disputed lands, and as late as 1786 
British traders, on the site of Cleveland, 
bought blankets of the Indians for the United 
States troops at Pittsburg, and flour was de- 
livered at the same point for the British 
troops in Detroit. It was, indeed, a time of 
doubtful allegiances, for the British still held 
the fort at Detroit, in the hope that the treaty 
of 1783 would prove merely a truce, to be 
followed by the speedy restoration of the col- 
onies to the mother-country. 

When Charles IT. , in 1662, granted a charter 
to Connecticut there was conveyed a strip of 
Jand extending as far westward as an un- 
known ‘‘ South Sea, with tle islands adjoin- 
ing.” This.iguored and overlapped the 
claims of New York and Pennsylvania. 
‘These two having asserted their claims 
by actual settlement just after the Revolu- 
tionary war, there was nothing left for Con- 
necticut but to claim the northern part of 
Ohio, and extending. westward to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Virginia compromised its 
claims by taking more southerly lands in 
Ohio; Pennsylvania and New York dropped 


out of the race; and Connecticut, in common > 


with the rest, ceded its extreme western 
tracts, of doubtful ownership, to the govern- 
ment of the United States, reserving only 
about 8,000,000 acres in northern and pnofrth- 
eastern Ohio as its own property. This ex- 
cised territory has long been known as the 
‘** Western Reserve.” It extenis from the 
Pennsylvania line 120 miles westward, and 
it includes all of the land from the 41st paral- 
Jel to Lake Erie. To-day it forms thirteen 
of the most prosperous counties in Ohio, with 
Cleveland as the commercial capital. 

As soon as Connecticut had made this 
reservation it granted the western part of it 
to many sufferers from the British, notably 
those of the Norfolk fire, during the Revolu- 
tionary war. This tract is still known as 
the ‘* Fire Lands.” The remainder of the 
Reserve was sold in 1795 to the Connecticut 
Land Company for $1,200,000, and this 
moucy is now a part of the school fund of 
the State. The company, in 1796, sent out 
a party of surveyors under the direction 
of General Moses Cleaveland, of Windham 
County. The party went overland to Buf- 
falo, where the Indian claims to the Reserve 
were extinguished by the payment of $1500, 
two beef cattle, and 100 gallons of whiskey. 
On July 4 the party located the boundary 
line between Pennsy!vania and the Reserve at 
Conneaut Creek, and celebrated the day and 
the event with many pails of grog. Still 
proceeding along the lake in boats, the party 
reached the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 
and located the city of Cleveland on July 
22. This is the date that marked the begin- 
ning of the city’s hiatory. 

The young settlement, known as Cleave- 
land, soon had a rival six milesin the interior, 
known as Newburgh, and it was for a long 
time a question which would prevail. On 
the western bank of the Cuyahoga also an- 
other city was started by the land-speculators. 
But finally the original settlement claimed 
them both. The village of Cleaveland was 
incorporated in 1814. In 1882, by general 
consent, the name was spelled Cleveland. 
The city was incorpora March 5, 1836. 
The record of the census gives the popula- 
tion of Cleveland as follows: 1796, 4; 1830, 
1075; 1840, 6071; 1850, 17.054, 1860, 43,838; 
1870, 92,825; 1880, 160,146; 1890, 261,353; 
1896 (estimated), 350,000. The only city that 


has passed by Cleveland on the census tables 


is Chicago. But Cleveland has in the mean 
time passed by Albany, Providence, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, Pittsburg, Washington, De- 
troit, Louisville, and Richmond, and it is now 
close upon Cincinnati, if its population does 
not exceed that of Cincinnati. Forty years 
ago the cities of Cleveland, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, and Toledo, all in Ohio, were about 
even. To-day Cleveland outaumbers the total 
of its three rivals of four decades since. 


‘mothers for their children wh 


| 
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‘The early steps that Jed up to this remark- 
able development were very slow. There 
was no harbor worthy the name till 1805. 
Communication with the Ohio River and 
Pittsburg was not made by canal till 1826. 
There was no steamboat on the lake till 
1819, and no railroads till 1851. Pigs ran at 
large in the streets of Cleveland as late as 
1820, and cows as late as 1855. In 1855 there 
was but the small part of one street covered 
with planking. there was not a paved 
street in the city. So that the real growth 
of the place may be limited to the past fifty 


ears. 

P And what a growth it has been! It is 
scarcely more than forty years since the first 
ore was brought from Lake Superior to meet 
the bituminous coal of Ohio at Cleveland. 
The result has more than justified the opinion 
of Benjamin Franklin, in 1765, that the com- 
mercial advantages of the spot were beyond 
estimate. The bringing of iron and coal to- 
ther has made Cleve a vast hive of 
ndustries. It is estimated that more than 
100,000 separate articles are manufactured 
within the limits of the city. The number 
of manufacturing establishments had in- 
creased, from 1880 to 1890, from 1055 to 
2065; capital invested, from $19,430,989 to 
$58,974.346; hands employed, from 21,724 
to 58,349; total of yearly wages paid, from 
$8,502,935 to $30,423,635; value of the pro- 
duct, from $48,604,050 to $98,926,241. 
Among the leading industries is the build- 
ing of steel ships for the ore and grain trade, 
and in this respect it is claimed that Cleve- 
land has no rival in the world except the 
Clyde. The lake tonnage owned in the city 
is asserted to be greater than the tonnage of 

= other American city save New York. 
welve railroads serve the city with trans- 
portation by land. Communication within 
the city is made easy and rapid by a system 
of electric railroads over 200 miles of tracks. 
Although the streets are broad and well 
shaded, and although the houses are detach- 
ed, yet the total park area exceeds 100 acres, 
Elsewhere this might seem a small eae 

but the streets and residences of Clevela 
form an almost continuous park, and the 
good order of the city is conserved by the 
fact that almost every occupant is an owner, 
It is said that there are fewer houses to rent 
in Cleveland than in any of the other lead- 
ing cities of the Union. The assessed valua- 
tion of real estate rose from $52,481,710 in 
1880 to $72,734,940 in 1890, while the total 
debt remained the same—about $6,000,000 
only. The tax rate is but $2 93 on each 

$100 of valuation. 
(Continued on page 740.) 
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has been used for over ane years by millions of 
le teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, alla 


the 


_all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed 


diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every 


world. Twenty-five cents a buttle.—[4 do. 


LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those mired on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compuar- 
atively free from sickness. Jufant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{Adv.] 


Supreior to Vaseline and Cncum Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections: it whitene, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 RueGrange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Tu.roxp, 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
JSactors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, er Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in smail doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG S¥RUP OO. 
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OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
meter of digestion. 
Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Drugyidd. 
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CUTICURA SOA 


and a tle with CUTL. 


This treatment allays itching and irri- 
D swellings o 

ens hard. roughened skin, 

fies the perspiration. 


and puri- 


Botd the world. 
Geen Coarr., Prope., Boston 


Secure 
Reliable 


Strong 


easy to hook ; easy to unhook ; 
tf you do the hooking and un- 
hooking. Can't let go itself. 
The DeLong Hook and Eye. 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the 
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LELAND’S OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
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Provoke love at first sight and it captive. 
pure happiness. 
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For 1896.... 
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Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, 
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Seid by druggists. Pamphiet free. 
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SPRING No. 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. 
Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical 
Department of the University of New York: 
in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic sudje-ts, with marked 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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been asked*to write concerning. 
significance of the recent Christian Endeavor Convention’ 


religi f Cleveland 

ous and educational facilities o are 
ar ed in any city of its size. It is claimed that 
the first high-school in the United States was founded 
here. The educational system of the city bore away the 


highest honors from the Centennial Exposition at Phila-— 


delphia in 1876. More than 40,000 pupils are in regular 
attendance at the public schools. 

The remarkable history of Cleveland, thus barely out- 
* lined, has been the result of grafting the thrift and integ- 
rity of New England upon the stock of Western enter- 
prise. All of the early settlers came from Connecticut, 
and for two generations at least they were pioneers, so 
slowly did the new enterprise grow. The mind of the 
average Yankce is intensely analytic. He wants not only 
to know himself well, but also to know what he can do 
and how he can do it. Transplant him to the Western 
forest and he wiil be scheming to make the most out of 
it. This is precisely what has happened in the old West- 
ern Reserve. The settlers found a good soil and splendid 
facilities for commerce. They made the facilities for man- 
ufacture, and this tells the whole ag more eloquently 
than columns of figures could tell it. They won because 
they had the grit to hold on in-spite of many discourage- 
ments, and, quite as important, they also won because 
they had the brain to start great enterprises and to follow 
them to a successful conclusion. 

The programme of events began with appropriate re- 
ligious services and patriotic mass meetings on Sunday, the 
The assignment of the remaining days of the week is 
as follows: Monday, public opening of the encampment 
of United States Regulars and the Ohio National Guard ; 
Wednesday, Founder's day, parade of many military and 
civic organizations, oration by Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Connecticut; poem by Colonel John J. Piatt, of Ohio, and 
brief addresses by Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, Governor 
Coffin, of Connecticut, Hon. William McKinley, and others, 
and in the evening a historical pageant; Thursday, New 
day, with my riate exercises and an old- 
fashioned dinner; Friday, Wheelmen’s day, including a 
parade of bicycles, and in the evening an athletic exhibi- 
tion by the German Turners and other foreign societies; 
Saturday, bicycle-races. Tuesday, July 28, will be Wo- 
man’s day; Wednesday, Early Settlers’ day; and Thurs- 
day, July 30, Western Reserve day. The Centennial Re- 
gatta will open August 10; the Floral Festival, August 
18; the Historical Conference, September 7; and there 
will be a celebration of Perry’s naval victory on the anni- 


. , September 10. Governor Asa S. Bushnell is Hon- 


dent of the Centennial Commission ; Mayor 
c G. Maruesr. 


ry 
_ Robert BE. McKisson, President; and Wilson M. Day, Di- 
rector-General FREDERI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREAT 


CHRISTIAN ‘ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
BY REY. FRANCIS E. CLARK. <a 
the result and 


at. Washin It is too ay as yet, to tell the 
results of the convention, but it is not too y to inquire 
inte hs profound significance. ~ 

The fact that forty thousand young people should come 
together in the hottest month of the year, in one of the 
hottest cities of the country, to attend a purely religious 
convention, is in itself significant. 


~ 


Nor are these figures 
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estimates or wild guess-work. Thirty-ouve 
sand one hundred and twelve Endeavorers actually 
registered.. Four thousand six hundred more, by actual 
count, were in the choirs, and the careful committees were 
convinced that nine thousand other visitors were in at- 


tendance upon the convention. 
On many occasions throughout the convention the three 


_ enormous tents, Washington, Williston, and Endeavor, 


were crowded to their utmost limit, while thousands stood 
outside, within ear-shot of the speakers’ voices; and at the 
same time perhaps half a dozen churches, the largest that 
could be obtained, were filled to overflowing. 

But what brought these young people toge in such 
vast numbers? The impelling motive is significant 
feature of the convention. It was, as I have said, a 
purely religious convention. The early oe pra 
meetings were a characteristic feature. Nearly thirty 
churches were simultaneously filled morning after morn- 
ing with the praying hosts. 

Tie convention closed, as always, with a serious and 
delightful consecration service, participated in by forty 


‘thousand people in the various auditoriums. Pay high- 


scending to claptrap or sensationalism. 
would have prevented this had the audience desired it, 
but there was no wish on the part of the audience for 
anything but the deepest and the strongest truths. 

f it has ever been thought that young people must be 
coaxed and cajoled into piety, must have their ee 
Bu ted and disguised by sensat 
this convention and other international conventions of 
Endeavor Society have forever d 

ea. 

And yet it must not be thought that there is anything 
unduly solemn and lugubrious about this great assem- 
blage of young Christians. No one who was in Wash- 
ington during the convention could have obtained this 
idea. The streets of the city were bright with their flut- 
tering badges. The street cars were vocal with their sun- 
shine songs; and when they came together in their State 
receptions they evidently 
in their own commonwealths, as the frequently reiterated 
question and answer, ‘‘ What’s the matter with Pennsyl- 
vania?” (for instance), ‘‘ She’s all right!” testified. : 

But the Keystone Endeavorers had a right to be proud 
of their commonwealth, for she sent the largest delega- 
tion of all—almost four thousand registered vorers, 
and probably hundreds of others who did not register. . 

In fact, the whole impression of the convention, as the 
citizens of Washington testified, and as the papers have 
frequently remarked, was of a briglt, winsome, happy 
company of young people of pure lives, clean consciences, 
and urposes. To 


p be invaded by such a host:is a 
| to any city. 
motor-men even were impressed character 

of the . “We 


assembly 

easily,” said a conductor: ‘ “Nobody seeks to evade 

fare, and there is no rough pushing fora seat. Give 

a Christian Endeavor Convention every time.” 7 
b 


Moreover, the definition given to religion y these youth: 
and compre- | 


ful hosts of Christian Endeavorers isa b 
hensive one. They did not take it all out in psalm-sing 
ing and praying. ere ‘was much of this, but. there was 
also much of earnest service. Every noon mectings were 
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GLENCAIRN 
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ad not forgotien their pride | 


but M 


| Great 


held in neg parts of the city for those who could not 

The range of topics discussed, too, shows that no narrow 
and partial definition is given to the word ‘‘ religion” in 
the minds of these young people. Religion embraces 
nor ena enterprise, they think. I¢ has relation to the 
sufferers in Armenia. It does not f the babies in 
the slums who have no summer outing. remembers the 
life-savers upon the coast, the sailor in the navy, and the 
soldier in the barracks. It brings a message of cheer to 
the prisoner in his cell and to the sick in the hospital. For 
in all these places do the Christian Endeavorers minister, 
and in all of them are Christian Endeavor Societies found. 

The convention had much reference to the life that is to 
come, but it also had much reference to the life that now 
is. The patriotic note was often struck. Over and over 

n the assembled thousands showed their intense love 
for the stars and stripes, and all that these banners, so 
lavishly displayed, signify, and every sentiment that de- 
clared for the highest patriotism, for noble citizenship, 
for the subservieucy of partisanship to righteousness, was - 

lauded to the echo. 

he Christian Endeavor Society, as such, allies itself to 
no politicai party, but in all political parties its members 
may be counted on to vote for pure and honest men, and 
to stand firmly and together for those moral standards 
which exalt a nation. api. 

Who that ever saw it will forget that memorable scene 
at the eastern front of the Capitol on Saturday after- 
noon, July 11?. Forty th Christian Endeavorers 
were gathered together, the choicest young men and 
women from all parts of the nena 3 Forty thousand 
more spectators gathered to witness patriotic demon- 
stration, These throngs have only been equalled on in- 
auguration days, say the oldest inhabitants of Washing- 
ton, and not. always even then. But how different was 
this throng in many respects! No roughs or ‘‘ Plug-Ug- 
lies,” no blear-eyed denizens of the saloons, no blatant fire- 
eaters from North or South, very few old or even middle. 
aged people, but a vast throng of modest, earnest, devoted 
young men and women, who felt that the nation was 
theirs to purify and strengthen. 

The exercises were very simple, only the presentation 
of a banner, for the best work.done along the lines of 


. Christian citizenship—a banner that was secure: this year 


by the city of Clevelund—and some most delightful sing- 
ing by the enormous choir of four thousand voices massed 
upon the Capitol steps. But how much this signifies, 
when it. is remembered that bebind these forty ‘thou- | 
sand are two million and a half of youthful citizens with . 
the same aspirations and high hopes for a regenerated 

! 


couptry};.« 
One other characteristic of this convention must not be . | 
omitted, and that is the. sense of brotherhood and kingbip. .| 
between variona denominatians that was here gentr- 
ated. Notonly was every State and Territory in the United — 


States ated. and e province in Canada as well, 


jJand besides: “Ne was 

stars the union jeék twined laving- 

ly. before the speakers’ stand.in eack tent,-while the 

of many nati sent from their yespective 

pecially for this. convention, testified to the cosmapdélitan .. 

of ‘the brotherhood generated by, Ch ‘Ea- - 
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last. The religious aspirations of the assembled throngs 
were the harp of a thousand strings, upon which every 
| speaker played. The speakers felt no necessity of de- 
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“THe CLASS REPRESENTED three distinct types, in mod- most com nature. We congratulate the Sea- 
erations of the centreboard, the bulb fin, and the “scow”—— wanhaka-Corinthian Club on its possession of such a 
as the craft with flatier keel and les? attention to lines in committee and the success of the event itself. 
that direction has been called. The trial races were sailed 
in very light weather, there not being a day when full THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST between Hi Heirie, our a 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE Cop, offered by - Of the twenty-seven, Hi Hetrie, Riverside, Ideal, Veeper, Canadian challenger, Glencairn, the pick of fifteen, prom- 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club to determine and Paprika demonstrated undoubted superiority over ised to be inst ve and (before the first race) very inter- 
championship of the 15-foot racing class, goes this yearto the others, and of these the choice for defender rested Both were of a type approaching what may be 
Casita. Last year marked the ——. of this of actually between the first three, each the representative the “‘ scow ”"—4. ¢., with (comparatively) fiat floor— 
tiny racers in America—incorrectly cal 


half-raters by of ad t Of the four trial races sailed, deal and each had earned an undisputed right to represent its 
many—when our representative, Nae won the first, Hy the second, Zi Heiriethe third and nation and that particular type. Of the actual contest 
defended the cup from Spruce IV.,a crack English half- fourth. Riverside won second place.in the first and fourth between the two there 1s. little to be said, except that the 
rater. The half-rater is dead in Great Britain (havi races, Vesper in the scened-and Paprika in the third. Hi Canadian boat completely outclassed the American. In- 
been legislated out of existence by the abolition of the old Heirie was chosen defender without further racing, but terest flattened out before the first race was half sailed, 
0.5 rating rule), and never really existed in this country. subsequently corroborated the wisdom of the choice by because Glencairn showed at once a = o- re- 
The condiiaad of the Seawanhaka’s challenge Cup stipu- beating Paprika (in an unofficial brush) in stiffish weather. mained undisturbed to the end of the series. But there 
late an extreme racing length of 15 feet, and the Ameri- os hand 
can boats have all been constructed in accordance there- that prevailed during the trial races. “ ~ — 
with. . It is hardly likely any lessons may be gained from Bt Hririe waa and is owned by C. H. Crane, 
these midget racers that will have a practical bearing on and is of the scow type. She follows, as does Pup. 
naval architecture, but, at all events, they furnish good ikea also, somewhat after the lines of that freak we 
sport, and, probably best of all, serve to increase our class saw last year most appropriately called Question, only 
of Corinthian sailor-men. By the instruction afforded in both the hosts of this are great improvements in 
practical sail-boat handling, this and the erstwhile pop- every way over their prototype. The characteristics 
ular 21-footers and the present 30-footers have been most of this type are short measured water-line and the small 
valuable. Corinthian skiogers are none too many here- beam, especially conducive to the boat’s progress when 
abouts. . heeled. She has a double skin, with vd outside, 
Prior to last year the 15-foot racing class was without a white-pine planking and deck, and a hard , 
ee ge member, though of course 15-footers for cruising 
and general knocking about were plentiful. The estab- ** RIVERSIDE” 18 A BULB FIN, desi by C. Olmstead, 
lishment of a challenge trophy, followed quickly by the and an igvenaeeites last year’s fin keel from 
| same designer. The results of small-boat 
racing last year seem to put this type of craft 
“out of the running,” the popular verdict, 
after the manner of nent Se verdicts, ac- 


cepted these su usionsas final. Not was no lessening of instruction. It was perfectly appar- 
so Mr, Ol He stuck to his type,and pro- ent that the Canadians had entirely complied with the re- 
duced a boat that, next to Hi Heirie, made the quirements of our 15-foot racing-length class, and beaten 


best showing of the 27—if indeed one not fully us on every point. Within the ruling they had built. a 

as all-round, as the chosen defender, wh boat that on about the same length over all had less water- 
to its credit two firsts and two thirds, while line length, greater beam, and carried more canvas. 

ide had one first and three seconds as the 


of meek: tn | Dimensions. Gleneairn, E! Heirie. 
deal, ree, stood for centreboard | Length 6 im. | Bin. 
type, of which, by-the-way, there were more re- Water-line length 22°.6 
there were four bulb fins, six ‘‘ scows,” and nine Drauaht (about) | 5 “(abouty 
centreboard types—the balance being of a nonde- | 800 aq. ft. 240 eq. ft. 


script class beyond my naval ken. deal, owned 4 
by H. O, Havemeyer, Jun., is a handsome little Glencairn has a steel yng weighing about 100 
craft, one of the prettiest in the fleet. She was pounds, was designed by rge H. Duggan, who sailed 
designed by W. P. Stephens, among the very ber and owns her, together with James Ross and Mr. 
cleverest of our small-boat designers, and who Shearwater, all of the Lawrence Yacht Club at Mon- 
was also responsible for aera last year, treal. Her —_ is of white cedar, frames and keel 

ed wynn, carry- of elm, and varnished deck of British Columbia. yel- 
ing the same Scarecrow rig. She had rather bad low cedar. Her hull wei 875 pense. She is rigged 
luck at the starting-line after the firstday—once after the manner of Mr Arthur ‘» Spruce IV., the 
getting over before the gan. and once being hoist at the throatof her mainsail being only bout nine | 

e wrong side of the feet, while her is extremely long in proportion, , ier ~~ ~~ 


F 
; 
F 


it 

3! 
rf 

Es 
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ater-line is short, nevertheless itissymmetrical. 
the Hoeirie’s most noticeable difference to the eye is in 
got a good start. and simply run away from =the rather long overhang forward, which ex into.a 
ance of the fleet, crossing the finish-line shovel-shaped bow, Her dag is of one-quarter 
tes ahead of the next nearest competi- inch Tobin bronze, and so set when raised it gives a 
. and half an hour before the last one. Inthe keel 5 inches deep and 4 feet long. The illustrations 
race she won third, but was distanced in show the difference in rig more ly than it can 
the second and third races. be described. 
from choosing the defender, the Sea- 
St. Andrews Golf Clab. Cla man or best work at start to | rie at every to g—most remarkably of — 
an teas Olmstead, who steered Riverside. ‘ihe Regatta all, to windward, Roh is rather notable, since in that 
Committee managed these trial races and sub- any American craft have always been superior. In the 
challenge of Spruce IV., led to the building of Hthelwynn, sequently the ivtervational event in a thoroughly sports- race the Canadian boat was much the better handled, 
Olita, Question, Indienne, and Trilby, and the creation of manlike und workmanlike manner. Nota single Ameri- md this, together with her _ speed, gave her a victory 
upon efeat of Spruce IV. came challenge from cause for comment on committee’s work, except sailed fsecond contest, y only 6 min. 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal. 


A.M. Conte, Newport G. 0. & Therp 

ON BOTH SIDES THE BORDER interest this year awak- 
ened early and continued active, more so in a than 
in the United States. It is not often that another 
the earlier start of an American, Wut that is precisely w 
the Canadians did this year. Their class’ of 15-footers 
was not so large (fifteen in number), but they had them 

_ afloat betimes, and raced them sufficiently to attain utmost 
familiarity with their individual weaknesses und 
The success of Glencairn is’ the more notable when we 
consider that she was the choice of only fifteen candidates 
in the Canadian trial races, while Xi Heirie was the pick 
of twenty-seven. On the other hand, the average per- 
formance of the American class seems, as nearly as one 
may ey hang these hypothetical deductions, to have 
been the 

The class of American boats was certainly very interest- 
ing, and in many particulars unique, not to mention its 
instructiveness. ‘Twenty-seven, the full class, crossed 
the starting-line iu the first trial race, and eighteen of 
them finished. The full class, with owners and helms- 


aa” ‘Tyne, Martie County G.C. 


men, is worthy of publication. 
I er, 
deal . . H. O. Ha , Jan.....Herman Duryea. 
Syndiente .. .-C. Olmeatead. 
w ennings eee Owner, 
Trilby @ » F. B. Jones. 
untington, 
M. Owner. 
Hazen Owner, A 
Hexe........ ©. Mr. 
Mada ......... W. Newman ......++++- Frank Corry. 
Mw 
Nike eeee ee ee M seen eee eee Owner. 
Defender TI......W.@ Brokaw Al Camacho. 
Glance OF THE“ FIRST IN THE AMATEUR DECIDED ON THE - 
Manontasquok ..R. H. Post -Owner. SHINNECOCK HILLS LINKS, 31-94. 4 
741 
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was not carried Dy the tenderest member of the c chosen defender out of twenty-seven candidates, and the 
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“while théir normal stance was 


. *Othet;" but the difference was very sli 


22 sec. The third race furnished the only so of the 
handied as Glencairn, which is saying a great deal, but 
for the first occasion she at one time had -« slight lead, 
that was shortly lost, however, by the unc ned su- 
ey of her rival, which finally won. with 5 min. and 

sec. to the 
Mr. Sa won a royal victory, and deserves all 
he attained; his boat stamps him an able designer, while 
his handling of her proved him as clever a sailor-man as 
we have seen in these waters. 
Immediately on conclusion of the race Commodore 

Henry C. Rouse, for the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Club, 

sent a formal challenge to the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 

Club for a match to be sailed in ’97 for his club’s Inter- 

national Challenge Cup for small yachts, with a yacht, 

‘to be named later, within the 25-foot racing-length class, 
8.C. Y.C. measurement rule.” 
So with the loss of this year’s race seems to come also 
the end of our 15-foot racing class. 
ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL YACHTING EVENT will be 
that sailed on Lake Erie, August 24-26, for the prey” tame 
‘ship-of the lakes, between representatives of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto aid the Lincoln Park 
"Yacht Club-of Chicago. There is every year a great deal 
of yachting on the lakes, with some speedy boats, but 
this is the first time it has taken on an international 
character, and the result is a great deal of enthusiasm all 
along the lakes, from Buffalo to Chicago. The Toledo 
course On Lake Erie has been accepted, and substantiall 

‘ the racing rules and time allowance of the New Yo 
Yacht Club adopted. Tie American yacht is a 45-foot 
“fin keel, named Vencedor, designed by Pockel. and con. 
structed under his supervision by the Racine Boat Manu- 
facturing Company. Pockel is a graduate of the Danish 
Naval Academy at Copenhagen, and was for nine years 
with Herreshoff. The yacht is owned by a syndicate of 
the Chicago Club members. The Canadian yacht Canada 
‘is from the design of Willie Fife, Jun., the Scotchman. 
“We-shall shortly publish photographs of these yachts, 
-and have more to say on their ——- meeting. 

Tae FORM SHOWN BY THE PLAYERS in the amateur 

If championship last week, at Shinnecock, in driving 
al the tee gives a basis for some interesting compari- 
isons, Out of sixty-six men particularly observed, forty 
istood nearly square or open to the ball. Perhaps half a 
dozen the position of the right foot by pla- 
‘cing it well in front of the line, and one or two—Ruther- 

“ford, for example—exaggerated it. With others again, 

square to the ball, the posi- 

‘tion Wné éceasionally varied either in one direction or the 
made ueciously. Twenty-siz lay,” or, 

it js generally. known, ? stance, in 

tlie two positions, and 
is fo revert to the old 


of fack, whén novice first attempts to hit 
henalfrally draws betk lis right foot, so as to open 
shoulders for the ewig. | 


y he goes on acquiring 
this rt, withent his‘ stance nally becomes 
‘square Gropen for‘the siniple reason tirat he has discov- 

the after-part the swing is more important than a 

reach tatk,and to get this follow through he must 

‘keep the-left shoulder Out‘of the way. The ‘‘ Badmin- 
‘ton’”’ is the artificial stance, and it does not appear to be 
so well adapted to the average man as the old-style posi- 
tion. Theoretically the perfect stance is square to the 
‘ball, but as the player must put his weight on one foot or 
the other, there must be a corresponding variation in act- 
ual position. 
OF THE SWINGS THE GREAT MAJORITY must be classi- 
fied as belonging to the half or cricket type. This again 
is inevitable with players who take up the game in middle 
life, it being almost impossible to acquife a full sweep 
after the muscles have once set and hardened, In a few 
cases the swing was shortened up so that the club handily 
rose above the shoulder, the force being derived drome 
forearm and wrist. But with most of 


brouglit down the ball with a sharp 
the tautened wrists. The style ensures and 

ver the club, and with a long follow through the | 
be driven almost as far as from the full swing. 9 
swing is a typical one in this class, and it makes w 
-fectiveness what it lacks im grace. 

CoMING HOWTO THE ANALYsis of individual @ 
was evident to even the most careless eye that 
Donal! was the ream 


in 3% 


dropping of the club down the player’s back through the 
relaxing and bending down of the wrists. Rvery & 
was 
allowed for an instant to get away by itse/f. Between the 
two men, Whigham’s style was quite as easy and appar- 
—_ surer in execution. It was noticeable that Whigham 
used a low tee and stood with his feet well apart. His 
waggle was very brief, and he made alf of his driving 
strokes without hesitation. He used a full swing when 
driving with a cleek, and hit hard. In his mateh with 
Coats his tee shots averaged some fifteen yards of advan- 
tage. In approaching the hole he used a wooden putter 
wherever it was practicable, and always preferred to ski 
up his ball with a cleek rather than attempt to pitch it 
with aniron. This style of play gained him many a hole, 
for a number of the Shinnecock putting greens are of the 
whaleback persuasion, and an overpitched ball on to the 
downward slope is apt to run like a hare. His puttin 
was accurate and generally up with the hole, and he d 
himself with over-refinements on the question 
of the line. 


- COATS, WHO WAS BEATEN BY WuicHAM rather easily in. 


the semi-final, ‘is a St. Andrews (Scotland) player, but his 
style, though good and free, is hardly so graceful as that 
shown by either Whigham or MacDonald. In bis swing 
the club did not go much below the horizontal, and his 
driving was neither so far nor so sure as that of hig-Prest- 
wick rival. But his iron work was of the finitcclass, and 
his putting generalty limited :to the orthodox two stroke. 

; Toler-piayed with confidence and freedotiyand bit his 


series to Americans, for not only was Ai Heinéée ag well - 


the players the elas 
went to the horizontal behind the shouldef, and 


“one 


perament, 
It is not 
n 
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ball hard. He has tremendous power in his. 
his half strokes were very éffective. His best 
pluck under any and circumstances, but then a man 
» who bas been a half-back on one of tlie big.college elevens 
must of: necessity have a generous allowance of “sand” 
in his make-up. He won his first twocmaich rounds on 
his nerve, and with a liitle more prattice and’ experience 
he should hold his own in almost any company. — 

THORP MANAGED TO ACHIEVE some astonishing results 
with a very indifferent method. His swing is short and he 
varies his stance with almost every stroke. But he rarely 
makes a foozle, and some of his shots out of hazards and 


bad lies were wonderfully well played. His good work 
is the result of a single-minded determination to get the 
ball away, and that is the chief end in all golf. Steadi- 


ness and consistency are his strong points, and they are 

- the most valuable of requisites in tournament play. 
_  QUTSIDE OF THE: MEDAL DIVISION there are three or 
four men whose play calls for a word of mention. sags 
the second match round was generally 


With ‘Tyng’s 
ball .at all. 
a cu 
a jerk must inevitabl 
smoothly: 
method would fatal 
generally good e to assure a successful con 
with the “ gutty,” lis scores are 'an answer. for the 
rest. 


- Sweny of Albany was defeated rather easily by Whig- 
ham in the second round, but he nevertheless played good 
olf, doing the round in 81 _— Whigham’s record- 
reaking score of 74. Sweny is the type of — who 
is apt to be led away Ww, s and fancies. Perhaps he 
drives quite as well with his remarkable ‘‘ horse-hoof” 
club as he would do with an ordinary one, but certainly 
no better, and as the shape of the club necessitates the use 
of an abnormally high tee, it stands to reason that it must 
tend to an occasional foozle in playing through the . 
It occurs to me to ask ‘why the implements of golf should 
not be uniform by rale. Why, for instance, should Sweny 
be permitted to use an abnormal driver any more than one 
man should be permitted a bat of twice the diameter of 
another’s in baseball? 

In putting he uses a short one-handed club, his idea be- 
ing that the strike is analogous to a shot’ at croquet. Of 
course, in theory, a putted ball is kept on the pees and 
directed for a definite spot, as in croquet, but in practice 
it becomes evident that the graduation of the force is quite 
as important as its direction. One may play a ball into a 

l pocket with almost any amount of force, direction 
ing all that is absolutely necessary. In croquet, while 
it may be the better play to strike the ball aiméd at so as 
to move it in just the right position for the following shot, 
it is still direction that is the first requisite for the making 
of the point, and tlie same is trae of nursing and rail-play 
quite an the inde, though It were 
as eT irole. t were 
titie.wide of it. We may p on the ques- 
tion of wood vereus iron tn putters or on our particular 
mode’ of address, but the wisdom of the ancients has de- 
cided that to be sure, both of direction and ‘of length, the 
two-handed grip miist be employed. oe 
W. H.’'Sanps up a remarkably stron 
throughout the tournament, and in his match with Fenn 
be showed as pretty golf as seen in the whole competi- 
tion. Sands fails through over-carefulness and too much 
attention to detail. It is quite as much of a mistake to 
hang too long over a shot as it is to play it carelegsly. In 
his style Sands has patterned himself on professional 
lines, and his swing and general play are quite the near- 


est to what is known as good form of any of pur Ameri- . 
ea soiters and a great improvement on his own of last 


In his putting he affects all the professional man- 
nerisms, studying the line from both sides of the hole, 
passing the back of the hand lightly over the grass for 
a possible worn cast, weighty calculations of spin and 
*tiberrow,” and all for a dribble. It cannot be denied 
| the end generally justified the means; but, on the 
meaner hand, there were other men who played boldly for 
back of the hole and did quite as well. In all of his 
Tucker, who advised 
m every play, and cven pointed out the exact spot 
toaim. It isa good thing to win a match, but 

think it preferable to accomplish the feat 
the exercise of one’s own intelligence rather than 


Sumeches Sands was coached by 


eee @ machine which simply executes the will of another 


pon. But then, again, the difference may lie in one’s 
And how about this coaching during 
ee. permitted in other amateur games—why 

UTTING AND BAYARD SHOWED UP THE BEST of the new 
men, and both should be heard from in the future. The 
— Westbrook player made an excellent record in the 
medal round, lost his match round to vpn 


round, 


the turn in the mornigg#* . brilliant 
play of the match was A stimie at 
the ‘‘ Plateau” ‘hole in the * gale. 
was properly t at sixth 
hole Whigham struck for and all, and 


good 
Teeled off six straight, giving him matel end champion- 


ship. As a matter of fact, it througha mistake 
that he was not-credited with Of Bore. He played 
out of turn in his second shot at thé 

the morning. 


round, and. picked up. his ball under a mis- 


“ON ‘TO THE BARREN GROUNDS." —By Caspar Cloth Ornamental, Edge end it op, $880. 


te his 


Was Class B, and whose chances were 


sion of the Ame rule on this point of mis- 


play. ‘The shot was liable to be'called at Thorp’s discre- 
tion, but the latter. waived his right.. Whigham was 


some distance ahead, and had lifted-his ball without wait- 
ing for the refereé’s decision, = 
18 8OME CONSOLATION to” American-bred golfers 
‘in the fact that Thorp pat out MaeDonald so -neatly in 
‘ the first-mateh round, for certainly'‘no-one would have 
thought it ble two weeks ago that the ex-champion 
- could possibly be beaten by a native-player of bardly two 
years’ standing. It was good; straight golf, too as the 
score by strokes shows, and it was better gume that 
won. Perhaps by next year mk may be evolved who 
can hold his own with Whigham, Tyng, Fenp, Sands, 
and Leeds seem:to have reached ‘their limit; but Toler 
and Bayard are improving playefs, and young Cutting 
‘should put close to a half on to his gamie’before the next 
‘annual contest. As it is, he has the s Cup to show 
for his good work this year. < 
EIGHTY MEN CAME TO THE TEE for oe ppening ronnd 
of the amateur golf championshbi ug, by far the 
largest field that has ever assembled on this side of the 
‘water. The tournament committee was evidently afraid 
that the last pair would not get started in time to clear 
the course for the second round, which was scheduled for 
half past two, and the first men were accordingly sent off 
nearly an hour ahead of time: As it turned out, every- 
thing worked smoothly; but if the entry list next year 
‘shows another 50 per cent. increase, there will have to 
‘be. some other process devised to weed out the long-odds 
‘men. The standard of play was certainly higher than at 
‘Newport last autumn, but there were, nevertheless, some 
half a score of men at Shinnecock whose rightful rating 
ingly of the 
slimmest. Golf has only just begun to make its way in 
this country, but the national tournament is no longer a 
nursery for the instruction of the infant golfer, nor yet.a 
stage for the parading of eccentric patterns in Seotch 
stockings. The amateur golf championship has come to 
mean something, and the clubs in the National Associa- 
tion owe it to themselves to see that in the future their 
representation should be confined to the elect few. 

THE COMBINATION OF MEDAL AND MATCH PLAY has 
worked well in practice, and Whigham should be credited 
with a double first through his winning of the gerd medal 

The sixteen men 


cont $6 to keep up the spirits of the defeated contingent, 
the 


raised. inthis | 
as salesmen 
in golfing 


petitions of the club might not affect agp et of the members 


tion of the iteelf in apen amateur 
competitions. A poner meeting of the-cith has decided b 

that the wane er 

Another 


should not play in mg, mere competit 
care lately arisen in Scotland. Mr. W. G. Grieve. furmer- 
We member of the Royal Epping Forest and Kart Finchley clubs, is a 
mber of the firm of. Merere.-Tweedie, Grieve, & Co., agent» in 
inbargh for a number of golf-club-makers, and whose buviness is 
hat of the selling and making of golf cinbs and balls. Mr. Grieve 
submitted his name as an entrant for the Braide Amateur Tournament, 


vote 


decided in Edin Jast week; but the committee arranging the 
ns that he was a professional, and refured to accept 
name, 


THE WOMEN’S CIXAMPIONSHIP CUP was won Mrs, 
William Shippen at Morristown by a net score of 136 over 
the long or eighteen. bole course. This is really an. excel- 
lent record, and also goes to show that the Morris County 
‘* green” is especially adapted for the scene of the contest 
for the Cox cup in October. Mrs. —— drives well, 
and uses judgment if the negotiation of the hazards, but 
her puttin weak and erratic. In practice she has 
made much lower scores. The figures made by the 
other contestants were not remarkable, and there -were 
only seven entries in all. Is it possible that the femivine 
fancy has already turned from golf, and that too with a 
thousand-dollar cup to be played for at the championsliip 
meeting? However, there are a large number of events 
in which, according to the schedule of summer fixtares, 
women will take part, and it may be that they are an) 
waiting for the men to th with the Shinnecoc 
meeting to begin practising in earnést. Across the water 
the e continues to-grew in. faver with women, and 
the fourth annual Championship was a great success, both 
in public interest and in the high character of the play. 
According to the published reports, many of the plegers 
made the round in, double figures, and fours and fives 
were not uncommon. counts for holes. It is trne 
that the tees had been moved forward, thereby réeduting 
the length of the holes, but the hidden bunkers and nar- 
row course of the Hoylake links were as potent as ever 
against anything short of first-class o 

THE INTER-CLUB MATCHES have carried on with 
great diligence and much enthusiasm, and helped to 
eong mg match play by holes, which, as. everybod 

nows, is the original and true form of the game. Phi 
adelphia, St. Andrews, Richmond County, Lakewood, 
Tuxedo, Shinnecock, Essex County, Paterson; Ch . 
and Baltusrol have all had teams in the field, and 4 
general tournament of club fours would make a very at- 
tractive fixture at Newport in September. St: Andrews - 
and Chicago would probably be favorites in such an 
event, With. Lakewood, Richmond County. and Philadel- 
close up. It is a question, though, if players who 
ong to two or three clubs should be allowed to repre- 
‘sent more than one organization im these inter-club — 
matches. Asin English cricket; a man should be obliged 
to declare at the opening of each season for which club 
he ititends to play, and this declaration should be held as 
final.. The ‘‘ rounder” is just as objectionable in golf as 

in college football. | ASPAR WHITNEY. 


apprehe 
recretted, but it was clearly evident that the Audrews 
who were left in for the match rounds all fairly earned 
7 their egg Leed’s reversal of form being the particular 
surprise. The pairs were fairly well matched in the sub- 
| sequent drawings—the Cutting-Sweny, Thorp-MacDonald, 
and Sands-Fenn matches proving the 
‘amost interest to the The minor ‘events 
from the golfing stand-point. The long driving contest 
| if ae was a farce, Every man stood for a ‘‘ pull,” and-it was 
only a question. as 10 who should have the luck, 
& - other wise cturers 
ments, the following €xé¢erpt from the June 26th 
the English j Golf bears ratherinstrictively 
‘““The question of the amateur statns in got ie, as we foresaw, be- 
ginning to receive attention. The Balwei! Fores: Artisane’ Golf Clab 
ad a and professional in their ranks, nnd the ques- 
tion was ra whether or not the presence @f this cinb- . 
% 
it has been perfected through uncounted generation 
Old World play. There could be no doubting the true, 
full swing, graceful, easy, and finished. There was no 
rowest of margins, and won (after tieing at 86 with Park) 
the consolation match for the Officer’s Cup. He is an 
improving player, and has plenty of time before him. 
| Bayard gave Whigham a close rub in the first match 
round, and, indeed, played a wonderful game for a year- 
ling. 
Wisemax's VICTORY WAS FORESHADOWED by his fine 
showing in the’ medal round, but. the extraordinary 
‘* get-there” game put up by Thorp.in the opening- 
match rounds hdd upset all previous calculations, and it 
was hoped that the chapter of accidents was not yet 
| finished. But it was plain enough, once the match was 
| a started, that the Cambridge Club man was not in the same 
n class with Whigham. The latter outdrove Thorp by some 
ten or fifteen yards at every tee, and Whigham also show- 
| ed marked superiority in his approaches, Thorp kept his 
nerve and lhuog on to his man up to the eleventh hole of 
the socond bat the ibt after 
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Perfume, be sure you get 
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It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
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¢ GARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FREWOH TOMO-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
| 4) USED VIN MARIAN] ANY YEARS, AND CONSIDER IT A VALUABLE, 
PARTIORAMLY 

| | SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Ww. ST., MEW YoRx. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebritics. 


that feeling of 
invigoration 
and 
contentment 
heightened vy~ 
drinking 
a glass of 


TRADE MARK. . 


the food drink. Ki is smote the pure and palatable 
nutriment of malt and hops. It is a vitalizer, .a flesh 
builder and a strength giver—an invaluable addition 
to every family medicine chest. Nothing is so good 
for nursing mothers and. invalids. a 


Sold by All Druggists. 
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LOUIS, U 
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facturer as he noted a certain vec 
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Smith Premier Typewriters 


You'll be glad that somebody ‘* thought of it” 
when you see it. Write for new Catalogue, efc.. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branch offices in twenty-ning principal cities in the United Susie. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


No. Watt. Sracer. 


You Would Use 
a Typewriter 
~ If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard makes at a saving of from 
to Shipped with privilege of of examination. 


£88 to be interested Hts. We are to 
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